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LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 
| By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY 
hi With a fine photogravure portrait of the great mathematician, reproduced THE ROMANS, 
from a steel engraving. Biographical sketch, notes, marginal analyses and in By C. H. CORNILL, Ph. D., D. D. 
dex. Just published. Pages 172. Handsomely bound in red cloth, $1.00, net, | pages circa 320, Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.50 
(5s.). (7s. 84.). Just published. 


These lectures constitute the course delivered In the Keole Nermale in . 
1795, and have never since been published in separate form either in French or | o¢ pb to dah. ye RL is @ collaborator of th 
English. They are the source from which many of the best discussions on Ele Polychrome Bibie, editor of the original Hebrew text of Exekiel, ete, author 
any Sap maw mates tote tone A ag containing much that has not | of standard Introductions to Old T-stament Literature, and of numerous minor 
generally incorpora n the text boo treatises. The present work, which is a popular exposition of the history of 
The discussions relate to arithmetic, logarithms, continued fractions, his Israel, may be regarded aa the flower of his more serious labors. In it he has 
bow of aigeora, equativns of the third and fourth degree, numerical equations, enlivened the vast body of his critical learning with the culcure of the man of 
the usage of Sarees in the solution of problems. A classic of high interest | letters and of wide human sympathies. I[t is a fascinating portrayal, pobiy 
to: students and instructors. ' conceived and brilliantly executed. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


By Prof. ERNST MACH. 


THIRD EDITION, just published, revised and greatly enlarged. Pages, 415. Cuts, 50. Price, $1.50 net (7s. 64 Lectures on Mechanics, Sound, Light, Elec 
tricity, the Conservation of Energy, Philosophy, and Education. 


“* Has scarcly a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing. "— Boston Traveller. 
“Have all the interest of lively fiction.”—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

“ Makes science a matter for abecedarians,”—The Pilot, Boston. 

“Everything he (Mach) writes is a work of genius.”— Prof. James Harvard. 


Professor Corntil is one 








THE TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA OF 
|| THE OPEN COURT : | MM. HUC AND GABET. 1844-1846.) 


A Monthly Magazine. Tilustrated. | Illustrated with 50 engravings on wood. 2 vols. Pages, 28 + 660. Handsomely bound in Oriental 
Yearly Sr 00 style, in blue and gold, $2.00 (108). Just published. 
, £.00. 


™ The classical work of M. Huc has long been out of print in both the original French and in its Eng 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1898-99. lish and German translations. In view of the present stirring events in the East, a new edition of this 
Phil phy and History of Science. almost forgotten book hss seemed desirable. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, strongly contrasting with 
Prof. E. Mach, Vienna. the sensational and fictitious reports recently published, and is crowded to overflowing with original 


4 chservances bearing upon the sciences of comparative religion, ethnology, ge« shy, and l 
Evolution of General Ideas. Prof. Th. tory. It is impossibie to begin the book without finishing it, and It will pt ag erase yaaa 
Ribot, Paris. | ture, as a classical model of books on travel. 
Modern French Philosophy. Prof. | 
seats ae A MECHANICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF ORGANIC EVOLUT 
Mathematical Recreations. Etc., etc. LUTION. 


Truth and Error. Major J. W. Powell. Summary. 
Portraits of Scientists and Philoso- By CARL VON NAGELI. 
phers. publeken” original account of Nigeli’s theories in English. Pp., 52. Price, paper, iS cents. Just 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. wee ; 


THE MONIST: 
By DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, Professor in the University of Buffalo. MONI E 
Pp. 253. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top. Price, $1.50 (7s. 6d.). A Quarterly Magazine devoted to the | 
A collection of homiletic essays treating of the burning religious and ethical problems of the day Philosophy of Science. 
|| in the ight of the revelations of modern science. It seeks to show that science, far from having > ) : . / 
1] blighted religion, has infused into it a new vitality and supplied the germs of an even loftier and nobier Yearly. $2 00 (9s. 6d.). October Num- 
development. Dr. Hutchinson, who is a rising author of great power and eloquence, brings to his task ber will contain articles on: 
all the ardor of impassioned conviction. In the ethical and religious literature which draws its inspl- 
gation frees selene, hie book ie unique. The Foundations of aaa Prof. 





H. Porncarg, Paris | \ 
: Pasi hy. Prof. E. Scuroxeps | 
(| LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING % ¥ i # CHINESE ENGLISH. |” Gooner. asians 
| By DR. PAUL CARUS The Social Problem. P. Torinann, 
| With a philosophical and historical Introduction, the original Chinesetert, a Translation, a Trans Paris. 
||| iteration, Notes, Index, and a photogravure reproduction of a Japanese brush portrait of Lao-Tee. General Philosophy. ©. H. Moncan, 
||| Handsomely bound in blue and yellow. Pp. 343. Price, $3.00 (15s.). Bristol, Eng. 
| Notable as a study in philosophy and comrarative religion ; so compiled that a person wholly igno Biology. Yves DeLacr, Paris. f 
||| rant of Chinese can verify the translation, and study the rudiments of the lauguage. 
a * i 
Ht PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PORTRAIT SERIES. ; 
Adapted for Framing and Hanging in Lecture-Rooms, Laboratories, and Libraries. 
i} Bees ~=4 portraits Oe v5. Neat porto lo, ok representative psychologists. (45 now ready.) Advance subscriptions, $7.50 35«.); impe " 
f the portraits, and I feel proud to have such adornments for my lecture room.”—J. J. MeNulty, Pro. ii 


oa ate you on the 
| pa of the College of the Clty af New York. 
t eet haste sueaied tha fans teahitindahet ths series of portraits of philosophers, and am very much pleased with them.” —~ Prof. David @. Ritchie, St. Andrew's 


“I want the full set of portraits on the best paper.” — Eimer Gates, Chevy Chase, Md. it 
“ You are doing great things for philosopbhy.”—Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton. sf 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 Dearborn St., a 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post Office as second: 
class mail-matter.]} 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, pustpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the ch unge of which to 
a@ subsequent date bec »mes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 79), New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1) lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$%. 
A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $380. 
Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P. mM. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it aa long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 11,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers, 


* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in "Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B, F. Stevens, 7 a 

uare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
itliara Street, Strand, W. C, 
London omens & for 5 shepiamaesaawetin H. A. De- 
lille, Langham Hotel 
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-:ducational. 


Biscatiial 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, a PARIS (Vingt-huitiéme année 1898-1899). 


L DIRECTEUR 
M. Emile BOUTMY, membre de l'Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur de )’Instruction publique. . 


Il. COMITE DB = 


MM. BOULANGER, porneonng Lag ag? 
France & Washi 
RENS, ancien min 
cien ministre des Affaires 6 
d’ Etat; P. LEROY-BEAULI 
des Affaires ponies au Ministare des Aff. 
tion publique; A 


; Baron de CEL, oe 
tre: GLASSON, de l'Institut, pro fesseur a 
éres; JANBT, ge vAPERRIERE, vice-président du Conseil 
, de ITnstitut; MAGNIN, ng | résident du Sénat; NISARD, directeur 


res 6trangéres; R 
IBOT, député, ancien resident du gaa de minist; 


'PECTIONNEMENT 
dela Cour des ae a age GABON, pubseniver de 
—— am de France a Lond 
la Faculté de Droit; HANOTAUX. an 


+ wnt ee ancien ministre de I’Iustruc- 


Il CORPS ENSEIGNANT 
MM. LEVASSEUR, de l'Institut; Albert SOREL. de l'Adadémie frangaise; H. GAIDOZ, directeur & l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes; LYON-CAEN, de l'Institut. By soe og & la Faculté de Droit; RENAULT, profes- 
seur a la Faculté de Droit; PUNCK-BRE lyf y Anatole LEROY-BEAULIEU, de l'Institut; Albert 


Heswr de l’Académie francaise; And 
- PLACH, professeur au Colld 


io Feonaet Gabriel 


LEBON, ancien ministre des Colonies: Charles BENOIST; 


ALIX; LEVAVASSEUR PRECOURT, mai- 


vob des requétes honoraire au Conseil d’Etat; DUNOYER, ancien conseiller d’Etat; CHEYSSON, in- 


ee général des Ponts et Chaussées; D 
() 


nnates et oe Rene STOURM. de l'Institut, ancien inspecte 


directeur au Min tetire des Finances; 
COURTIN, PLAFPAIN 
au Tonkin; J. CHAILLEY- ~BERT, etc. 


LLE, de l'Institut, directeur de I administration des 
ur des Finances; Aug. ARNAUNE, 
R. conseiller réferendaire 4 la Cour des Comptes; 


LAN’ 
. inspecteurs des Finances; SILVESTRE, ancien directeur des Affaires civiles 


TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DBS COURS 


iintatse aS Paagpenteice et législative de la France, de 


Histone A de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis 
Histoire diplomatique de Europe, de 17138 & 1878. 
saneire politi - e l'Europe pendant les qainze der 

niéres ann 
Politique coloniase des Etats Européens depuis a8. 
er v4 politiques et 6conomiques dans | Asie 


Organisation et administration coloniales comparées. 
Géographie et Ethnographie.—Géographie commerciale 
et statistique, 
Otegragste et crepateetion militaires.—Géographie 
8 possessions francaises. 





Droit des gens.—Droit international conventionnel, 
ea Fieuees n S matiéres administratives en France et 
Legislation ieérienne et colontale. — Droit musul- 


Légisiation des chemins de fer. 4 
Economie sounees. —Histoire des doctrines écono- 


econ 
omit 0 iale.—Législation ouvriére. 
Hyniene p res me et grands travaux publics. 
francaises et Gtrangéres 
La —_ le crédit, et le change.—Affaires de 
nque. 
Commerce extérieur et législation douaniére. 





RENSEIGNEMENTS GENBRAUX 
L' Enseignement de I’Ecole des Sciences Politiques est le couronnement naturel de toute éducation 
libérale. Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue en outre une préparation compléte aux carriéres d’ Etat 
et au examens ou concours qui en ouvrent l’entrée: (Diplomatie, Conseil d’Etat, Cour des Comptes, Inspec. 
tion des Finances, Inspection des Colonies), et 4 des postes d’initiative ou de contréle dans les grandes 


entreprises privées. 


élaéves sont admis sans cuneate, avec l’'agrément du Directeur et du Conseil de I’Ecole; ils n’ont 


& justifier d’aucun grade universitaire. 


L’enseignement comprend un ensemble de cours répartis en deux années, mais la durée des études peut 
étre 6tendue a trois ans. Un dipléme est délivré, en fin d'études, aux élaves qui ont subi avec succés les 


examens 


ANNEE SCOLAIRE, 1898-1899.—L’année scolaire commencera le 7 novembre 1898 et finira le 5 juin 
1899. Ons’inscrira au Secrétariat a partir du 2 novembre 1898. Inscription d’ensemble donnant entrée 
A tous les cours et conférences réguliers et complémentaires et A la Bibliothéque (environ 25,000 volumes 


et 150 revues et journaux frangais et 6trangers) . 


Sisadiecrinerewishaxcvbaves Par Asnée: 300 fr. 


Une Brochure speciale donne des renseigvements. détaillés sur Vorganisat! on del’Ecole et sur les 


carriéres auaquelles elle prépare. 


adresser d VBCOLEB, 27, Rue Saint Guillaume, PARIS. 





CaLirorni4, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MM: A RLBORO UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorGe A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ECTICUT, Lakev 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the principles of the new educa- 
tion. College preparation. 
Euiza Harpy Lorp oe 
Picholes: Surrey Butler, Ph.D. 


Ph.D., 
er tay to the Faculty. 


Connecticut (Litchfield County), Washington. 
HE RIDGE.—HOME AND PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. $700. No extras. 
WILLIAM G, BrinsMADE (Harvard), Principal. 


, Franklin Street. 
HE ISSES J HEB BRS 
Boosting and Day School for Girls will reoven 
September Prepares for College. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

C3 TEVY CHASE pire gh pa English 

School for Girls. Suburb of Weahtagson, French 

= language of the house. Wie es le. L. M. Bou- 
tant Princi, 


PETTIGREW, City 
Post ‘Omics, Washington, D. C. 


One. XBUR Y LA LA TIN "SCHOOL. 
e Trustees of the poutbery, Latin School joke 
ARR, “un announcing that the Head Master o 
ool has consented to take A. his family the. ao 
ing. year a few boys, not more than six, between twelve 
d eighteen = of age, who wish to attend the 
above school. For perme —ee further information, ad- 


Rk, Head Master, 
108 Maple’ St., Roxbury, "Mass. 





a 


MaAssaCHUSETTS, Boston, 90 Mt. Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP S. STONE 
will receive into her famil dit as boarders, one or 
or two young girls who we attending school in ton. 


Refe 
Rt. Rev. William _Lawre nee, DD. Boston v Leigh- 
ton Parks, D.D., Boston; A. 8. Wheeler ta 72 Mart 
Bosto W. Chandier, 


n; Prof. F Mass. 
Institute Techn y, Bosto ton; Rev. Wrote A.V. a Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 





ridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE i LEE EE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. KExy, Principal. 





yitiar RD H. HA LL SCH OOL for GIRLS. 
Twelfth year. Mrs. 8, M. D. MERRILL, Principal 





ILLino1s, Bunker Hill (16th Year), 
UNKER HILL MILI TAR Y ACA- 
demy. No better Home and School in the West 
for any Boy at $350.00, Catalogue and Book of Views 


ILLtnors, Chicago, 1500-4 Titl d Trust Building. 
WIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 








ADO CRWORTH ? BOARDING ‘and DAY 
year will i begin September 


1808 haa Lavan Prngtpal 


D, Catonsville. 
"TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re. 


ads of Sobool: Milas MO. Caren. Rise 8. R. 


Boston'on. UNIVERSITY Law School, 
anges , LL.D, 











Massacuvsetts, Duxbury. 
P% WDER POINT SCHOOL. -Peapares 
for Scientific Loe Colizes o or pate. di. 


ioral ning or lite ite. F, PB. Py oe wed i a 


Massa: Framingham, 
ISS. HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
poreens peue ountry home, with individ. 
= Mh wg pend = teachers. Number limited 


Year begins on the 20th of September. 








good home infiu- 
Ta Tilustrated Circular. 


yam Re CLan, | Princlpale 


pee HILL IL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 





Massachuserrs, Lowell. 
GERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Certificate odmite to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UnDERMILL. 








OC RREII. ——e Ram RE 8 











RNIN Pace 


} 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Sou 
UMMER MCADEM } Y.—PREPARES | 
boys for any _ camene or Scientific School. The 
most advanced meth: 
Special attention “y given to the study of English. 
Trained teachers. Terms, $ 
PeRury L. Horye, A.M. (Harvard). 


Educational 


Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avon: 
HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for — (ae Auburn Institute. Established 


| 1856.)}—School of —— ge - Literature, History, and 
| Art. Elective courses Preparation for 


foreign travel. Family tentend 1 in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban (Newton). 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 
A home school for girls. 
Dr. Onantzs H. CLARE. 


MAssacHUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
Ss year begins Sept. 14, 1898. A First 
Grade ry School. Modern sanitation; new 
Athletic rind. aes teaching; small classes; generous 
table. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





Micaiaan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
2ist year. Pre for jeoting universities. 
Graduates are now in vard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
peel and University of Michigan. New gymnasium, 
x150 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 





New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 


EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Full commercial course—busineas, law, stenography, 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Newton. 
( OLLRCEA TE INSTITUTE, — $300 
yearly. The student, not the class, isthe unit. Equal 
advantages for the bright and the slow. Languages by 
natives. 800 feet above the sea-level. Healthy and 
dry. Table excellent. Canpiogta. 
. Pia, B.S8., Principal. 





NEw JeRsEY, Summit, near New York. 
ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Special attention to college a wtmey Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. 
New school building. Mrs. Saran WoopMAN PAUL Prin. 
Pres. of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 





New York, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
Home and School, gn nage city advantages. 
Regular expense for school r, $550. Tenth year. 
Circulars upon application. 60 Joralemen Street. 





New YORK, Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Ave. 
T. CATHARINES HALL. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and superior advantages; modern methods; home 
care and socialrecreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 





New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. Y. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 
giate School for Girls. 12th year. Coll 

ratory and Special Courses. Certificate adm te tov 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French epeken. 
{nstruction thorough, Only earnest students desired. 





New York City, 2 West 14th Street. 
EW YORK BUARDING SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY —We represent schools in every 
State 4° ‘ne Union. Circulars and full information of 
coon, © Seo Boarding ones on N. parents. 
State A, an of pupil. N HANKAY. 





New York, Nya 

UDSON RI VER MILITARY ACA- 

demy.—25 miles from New York. High and beam, 
tiful. Veteran teacher. Large single, steam-heate 
rooms. Horses and ponies for riding, drill, and artil. 
lery practice. “It is a safe, thorough school, under 
kind, firm, homelike management.” 

Capt. J. Wison, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Utica 
RS, PA rr S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begine Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898, 


lab Norra CAROLINA, Asbeviile, 261 Chestnut St. 
ISS CHAMPION’S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls. 13th year begins Sept. 28. 








Onto, Cincinnat 
18S ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
irculars sent on application. 


econ ae nN 


| culare address Miss ELEANOR Tasastrs, Ph D., Prin. 





OREGON, Portiand. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Giris, will reopen Sept. 15. For cir- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantowa, 211 921 W Ww. Chelten ave. 
*“TEVENS SCHOOL, 


Mrs. J. ¥. Drirrs. 80th year. Coll repara- 
tion tor girls. Circular maiied. on 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 





RHODE IsLanD, Providence. 


prelENnDs SCHOOL 
for Both Sexes.—Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music 
and Art. Address 

Aveustine Jones, L.L.B. 


TENNESSEE, Franklin. 
HE MOONE Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
oe for college. passed, for Satalog —— 

rates moderate, cli unsur 4 
address 





| Mooney. 





VERMONT, Burlington, 
ISHOP HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 
Epits M. Crark, Principal. 

Bishop HALL, Visitor. 

BEY VERMONT, “Burlingto 

ERMONT E PISCOPAL INSTTI- 

tute for Boys. Military drill. H. H. Ross, Prin- 
cipal. Bishop HALL, Visitor. 





Vireinia, Richmond. 
cCABE'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
— the thirty ey ant eonicn a this echoot 
26, 1698 orou gh preparedc 


Vimaimia, Richmon o 
NIVERSITY COL LEGE OF MEDI- 
cine.—Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and 
Pharmacy. 
$225 for an pee three-yaar course. 51 Instructors; 
4 stud las jon. Catalogue (84 pages) on ap 
plication to The PROCTOR. 








CANADA, P. Q., Lennoxville. 
ISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

Church Sehool for Boys, on lines of English Pub 
lie Schools, Specially ada =e for sons of Evuglish 
residents in America. Ba cricket, and healthy 
country situation. Best Now ork references. $250 
a year, H. J. H. Perry, M.A., Besdmanter. 

Ramen, Paris, Rue Miche! Ange, 32 
JOME EDUCATION for the Daugh’ers 

of Gentlemen.—Mlles. GoUNIAULT receive a lim. 
ited number of young ladies. Splendid locality, near 
Bots- ae k Soule gne. 


SS ANABLE' Ss ' Diardie and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 18 Cireularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 





| Miss FLoreNce BaLpwis, Principal. Within seven re ears 


| fe with advantages of health 





ee 
wee 
ee 


Eaucational. 


‘Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of es and conduct of 
wl and beautiful 
subacban residence; rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds 
best equipped gymnasium and swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision Lectures and 
lessons on topics adapted to the ideal administra 
tion of homes; Pe ils properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical an terary entertainments in Bos 
ton, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for appli- 
cation or place on walting- lint, address (mentioning 
this paper) Gc CC. BRAGDON, *rincipal 


‘School of Drawing and Painting, 


culare iss" detatled 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8, 1898, 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: F. W. Benson, E. ©, Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale (Drawing and Fencing), Mrs. Wil 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt 
(Modeling), > W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A 
K. Cross (Perspective). Puplila are allowed the 
free use of the Cay of the Museum. For cir 
information, address 
18S ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


| miss BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRYN MAWR, PA, 


‘Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


more than seventy-five pupils haveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 


| circular, address the Secretary. 





THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE begins September | 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE begins October 1. 

EXCELLENT Teacnine Facttinigs: Magnificent College 
Buildings; Superb Lecture Hali and Amphitheatres 
large aud completely equipped Laboratories; capa 
cious Hospitals and Dispeasary; Lying in Department 
for teaching Clinical Obstetrics; large Clinics. Terms 
rearonabie. 

Send for omaiorne and add 

DAVID STREETT, @D., Dean, 

N. E, Cor. deen St and Linden Ave., Baltimore, Ma 


Pensionnat Francais de |!’ Academie du 
Vermont, and Training School 
for Teachers of French. 


12TH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 26TH. The Irnstonnat 
has a KB ginners’, Intermediate, and Advanced Course. 
French is the language of the house Limited number 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. The Training Sehooi 
has an Elementary (one year’s) and an Advanced it wo 
years’ ) Course. Address Rev. L C. ROUX, MA, Sax 
ton’ s Kiver, Vt., near Bellows Falls 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. Ne 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Alim-—Scientifie study. 
of theology, ethics, sociology, and preparation for 
the Christian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tultion free. 
For catalogues apply to PRES. CARY 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenus, Detroit, Mich. Ninth year begins September 20. 


A home and day 


school for a limited number which provides fully for the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, 


Manual Training, Physical Training, Music, and English. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. 


diate and college preparatory. 
Announcement on | application. 





Its courses are primary, interme- 


Carteret School, “Short Hills, N. J. 


Ten boys received in family of Headmaster. 


Preparation for college or scientific school 


Careful 


supervision of study New building contains gymnasium and laboratory. Annual fee, $500. Year book 


ALPRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, S and 7 E. 16th St., N.Y. 


Our Catalogue of the School and College Text-Books of all 
Publishers, containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Tele- 
graphic Code revised to date, mailed gratis on application to 
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Educational. 
a Margaret's Diocesan 
School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Healthful and attractive situation. 
Curriculum laid out with special regard 
to truly refining and liberalizing studies. 
Exceptional opportunities for musical 
and artistic training. Ample grounds 
for outdoor exercise. 


The Rev. Francis T. Russert, D.D., Rector. 
Mrse Many R Hittasp, , Principal. 


Concord School. 


**One of the most desirable preparatory schools 
in New England 
—Wm. T. Harris, U.8. Com’r of Education. 


Situated in Old Concord, Mass., 20 miles from 
Boston. A Home as well as a School for the train- 
ing of American ae nee preparation a spe- 
cialty. Elementar. \a-re 
Ja. ES 8. GARLAND, Prinetpal. 


Williamsport eretones Seminary. 

7 Both sexes, Post- 
tively Christian 
—adequate men- 
tal and physical 
training for use- 
woe fulcareers. Reg- 

ular at d elective 

ae courses Conser- 

— vatory work in 

Music, Art, and 

Elocution apectalties Catalogue free. $225.40 for year 
in reguiar course 

_ Rev. Epw. J. GRAY, DD. 





Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 





NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
ross) Medical erie: Gra 


duate School, Pedagogy, ENGINBERI and 
ge pL COLLEGE. For circulars, address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Under the patronage of the Countess of Aber- 
fesa i. Governor of Ontario, The largest and 
ulpp ped college for women in Canada. Mag- 
~ ob. te overlooking Lake Ontario. New gym. 
nasium, steam heating, electric lighting, modern 
sanitation, etc. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J.J, Hare, Ph,O., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, Can. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number of young men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity.either for saerenee or for Advanced Standing, 
at his place in LEXINGTON, MASS., near Cam- 
bridge. Facutt Year. ; Refers to members of the 
Harvard ‘aculty. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 48th annual session. Four years’ 
Curricuium, Sessions seven and a haif months. 
Especial attention to Laboratory Courses in all de- 
partments, Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 
LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
North College | Ave. -and2ist St. St. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scho- 
larships awarded to students of high standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872, For Cata- 
logue and iigetreted 5 pple ment, address 
_ HARLAN P - AMEN rincipal, Exeter, N. H. 


Bishop Robertson Hall. 


Episcopal, Estab, 1874. Poerding and Da School 
for Girls. Meopens, D V., Septembe 14 1808 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 

1607-17 8. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. 

Founded 180%, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Cottages. Electric light. onlessat new dining-hail 
Endowed, 12 ogerers. sper mber 13. Illustrated 
Catalogue. dD. HiLAK SL, EE, DD, Prinet ipal, 


Bartholomew English and Classical School %°%., 


Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women, 
Full Collegiate and Selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For twenty-third an- 
gee Catalogue address G. K. BanTHOoLomEw, Ph.D, 

Third and Lawrence Streeta, Cinctunatl 0, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


Poa the Highlands of the Hudson. Number lim! 
Combi nes home life with “Sea oa | 


Comprehends six 
Schools; The LAW 
School, (with Day 
and Evening Classes), 














vidual a 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


, 





Educational. 


Fayetteville Military Academy, 
ees Bett clint NORTH CAROLINA. 
napolis. x Exceptionally heal oe ai ielimate: "ho eatarrh 


Testimonials ft from Reopens Sept. 7. 18v College Preat 
oddrese” etc. $200 a year. For eg catal 





MISS “WHITON AND MISS BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New vats City, N. Y. 
Academic, hte og mag, and Primary De ments, 
Certificate accepted = Smith, Vauer’ and Welles| 
Advanced courses and advantages of New York Ci y 
for special students. 


~| Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth pone 4 their poonaeve fa A Day 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS O R 5, 1898, at Beacon 








Street, Boston. Beatin — ‘destmaler = 91 Dan- 
FORTH STRE&T, PORTLAND, ME. 
The Catharine Aiken School, as 


Suburban to New York, Academic, College Prepara. 
tory and Special Courses, Miss Aiken’s Method of Mind- 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harriet Bescuge 
Scovit LE Devan, Wellesley E B. A. , Principal. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
A Military Boarding School. 
Next term begins Sept. 14, 1898. Summer school is 
now open, Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749, Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, ad ress 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethlehem, Pa. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near pamaselpiie. 

Pennsylvania’s leading eraieias Se ona boardin; 

school, under the aT ay cade wn 10 rest. 
; no extras. 


dent instructors. $500 to 
JOHN C, 0 0 year Pu.D., Principal 


NEW YORK \ Bt Rew “* Dwight 


LAW SCHOOL) York City ( of Instruction. 
LL B, in two years; LL.M. in three years. High stan- 
dards Prepares for bar of = berry Send for cata- 

logue, RGE CHASE, Dean, 
FOR GIRLS. 


Quincy Mansion School joe GiRrs 


advantages unexcelled. Location, grounds, and build- 
Ings unequalled, An historic house in the bistoric 
city of Quincy, neat Boston. Send for circular. 
ORACE MaNN WILLARD, 8ce.D. 
P, O, Address, Wollaston, Mass. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 




















E:ducationad. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies a ey meen 


ReseccaS Rice, A.M.,and Marve B BEEDY seer ade Pons, 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
re at ty pr gga is the Director. 








a TRAVEL. 

The Misses Weidon sail the last of September 
with their Ninth Annual Class of Young Ladies fora 
Foreign Tour. Address THE MOORINGS, 

Lock HaVEn, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL snag 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. mae miles 


north of the va Hall. es on application. 
JA L. PATTERSON, Hi nee 


WORRALL HALL, ae. 5 N. Y. 
A Military Beagdiog Bence. $400 
WRIGHT, y's om Principal. 











Teachers, etc. 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS, IN- 
stitute of Technol and Ph.D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with 
fessor’s private assistant and in special work, desires 
college position in Chemistry. H, care of the Nation. 
PAD. IN CLASSICS 1S OF EN TO 
decwa*Edtirecn a Pete of tuckattons” noel 


‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Cheatnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK aA tag td i CENCE S. 














EW YORK TEA CHERS’ A GENCY, 

Kalsetbosker Palidiog, 5 =. Ave., cor. 14th St, 
provides schools of all grades th competent t teach- 
ers; private families with tutors sand governesses. As 
sists teachers in obtaining 

Miss H. N. HANNAY. — 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 

HE ALBERT & CLARK TEA CHER S 

AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cutcago. Branch, 
Des MOINEs, Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 

CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best or. in the U.8 








“Established 18 1855. SE. 1 4th 8 8t.N. Y. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager go Fifth Ave., New York 





TEACHERS WANTED! weytuou, coer cars, Sls bate 
property, and recommend schools to parents and penn om If you want to teach, write tous. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


126 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS A MAN AS REFINED AND 


cultivated far more than 
Accurate Use of English is the 


DRESS or MANNER an. 


The most useful tool for acquiring an 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


It is a moderate 


sized, but full, easily handled, low-priced reference book, containing 923 pages, 60,000 Words and 
Phrases, 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed 


Pronunciation, Abbreviations, etc., etc. 
day. 


speaking people. 


This book contains the English Language as it is to- 
It is incomparably the newest and best Dictionary in existence for the everyday use of English 


**No one can conceive the wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of 


non-essentials which make this book worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, or 


—Boston Journal of Education, 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. 


writer.”’ 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER& TAYLOR CO.,5&7 E.16th St., New York. 





enn ne 


Study and Practice of French in School 


IN THREE PARTS, 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Raw M on axon Kien. imma. drill 


$ season tala we made serice 
ers Ls | the three books helpful and Sefeecocina 





Meyer Bros. & Co. 


1132 Broadway, New York. 


w=» | 488% FRENCH BOOKS 


Send for our new Catalogue, 60 pp. Just Out, 








Aug. 25, 1898] 


The Nation. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





oe — — General Physics. 


By Cuarues 8. Hastinos, Professor of 
pe E. Beacu, Aseistant Professor of 
Ready in September. 


ica in 
Fale Ue hoo ! 


in Yale versity a 


Taylor’s Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 


Revised Fdition, Enlarged and entirely Rewritten, with Examples and 








Applications. By James M. TayLoa, Professor of Mathematics in Col- 
gate University. 
Davis’s Physical Geography. 
By Wits M. no ap eee ogg of Physical Geugraphy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Ready in & 


Gage’s Elements of Physics. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By Aurrep P. Gaee, Instructor in Pby- 
sics in the English High School, Boston. Ready in September. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of Physics. 
By G. A. Wentrworts andG. A. Hii. 440 pages. $1.15. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 
By G. A. bly ype Author of “‘ Wentworth's Series of Mathematics," 
$1. 


400 pages 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 
408 pages. $1.12. 


Buell’s Essentials of Psychology. 


By Coun S. Bue, Principal of Williams Memorial Institute, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Allen and Greenough’s New Caesar. 
Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Gnexnoven, Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University. . B. L. D'Ooex, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 


Ypsilanti. and M. Gaawr Dayre.., recently Principal of 
a0 Cotte, Ys Hai? leather, Ix+616 pages. Fully illustrated. 


Frink’s New Century Speaker. 


Selected and adapted by the late Henny A. Friv«, | 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speaking in Amherst College. 


Professor of 
pages. $1.00. 


| Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 
| gem for Higher Schools. By ALagrr F. Buarspecyi, M.D. 448 pages. 
| 10, 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 


Edited | R. ApeLarpe Wirnaw, Teacher of English in Latin High School, 
Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. SO cents. Standard Ev glibh Ciassics. 


| | Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 
Edited. with Introduction and Notes. by Grorar E. Extot, Jr., Instructor 


in English. Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. % pages. BS cents. Standard 
English Classics. 


| Edmund Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. 


Edited by ALeert H. Svyru, Professor of the English Language and 
| Literature in the Philadelphia Centra) High School. %3 pages. 3 cents. 
| Standard English Classics. 





| Select Paquet Shelley. 


Edited by W. J. ALexanper, Professor of English in Univermty College, 
{ Toronto. Athenceum Press Series. 
} 


_Gleason’s Gate to Vergil. 
By Ciarence W. GLeason, Master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 


Descriptive circulars of all our books will be sent, postpaid, to any address, upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





IMPORTANT | 


A Latin Grammar 
for Schools and Colleges 
By GeorceE M. Lang, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 


Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. 
Pp. xvi., 572. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to announce 
the publication of the late Professor Lanr’s Latin GRAMMAR, 
a work which engaged the a'tention of the author for nearly 
thirty years. ~ 

The publishers are led to believe, by the opinions of com- 
petent scholars who have examined the work, that it is one of 
the most important contributions to the study of Latin which 
have appeared for many years, and one which must inevitably 
interest all scholars and students of that language. 

By direction of the learned author, whose labors were 
terminated by his death on the 30th of June, 1897, the com- 
pletion of his manuscript, which was then nearly finished, was 
entrusted to his friend and associate, Dr. Morris H. Morean, 
of Harvard University, who labored most diligently and faith- 
fully to carry out the wishes and instructions left by the au- 
thor for his guidance. 

Further particulars in regard to the work will be forwarded 
on request, and the publishers invite correspondence from those 
interested. 





CHICAGO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of 
Literary Criticism 


By Cuares F. Jounson, Professor of English Litera- 

ture in Trinity College, Hartford; Author of ‘*Eng- 

lish Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

Johnson's “ Elements of Li 


LONDON. 





Criticism ” is more than a good 
book; it is an extremely good one. be author is at home with his 
subject. . He understands bimself, and he has the facuity of 
ae ane understand him. His insight is keen, his statement 
lucid, examples apt, his critical scheme at once simple and pro- 
found. . . The sug 
ing.—J AMES R. TRUAX, 
versity. 


iveness of his treatment is very stimulat- 
rofessor of English Literature, Union Uni- 


Paradise Lost: 


Its Structure and Meaning. The Poem, with Copious 
Notes by Joun A. Himes, Greff Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Pennsylvania College. pp. xxxii., 
482. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


I know of nothing superior in its line. The General Survey is a most 
scholavly piece of work while the exteusive critical notes cannot fail 
to add immensely to the interest of the poem. It will prove to bes 
most valuable addition to every ‘scholar’s library, and contribute 
largely to the renewed attention now being given to the study of the 
works of one of the world’s greatest poets. —GzoRnGE Epwarp Resp, 
President of Dickinson College. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N, Y. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications: 


W. S. RUSSELL 
203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





AMASA WALKER 
112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


vi The Nation. 
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Books for Students and Instructors 





The Art of Phonography 


A Complete Instructor in the Best Method of Snorthand for All Kinds 
of Verbatim Work, with the Author’s Latest Improvements. By 
James E. Munson, official stenographer New York Supreme 
Court, and author of the Munson System of Phonography. New, 
revised edition. 12mo, $2 00. 

‘“‘I¢ is the most complete book of shorthand instruction that has ever been pub- 
lished. The old Munson text-book was ee and cereful in its rules, 
but the present volume is twice as large, and goes into details with far greater tho: 
roughness.”—Springfleld Hepubdlican, 


A Shorter Course in Munson Phonography 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruciion. 12mo. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


Putnam’s Gem Pocket 
Pronouncing Dictionary 
64mo, flexible leather, 75 cents. 


This handy pronouncing dictionary, containing over 600 pages and giving 
25,000 words, is printed in exceptionally clear, readable type, on Bible paper, 
thus allowing the oe number of pages to be compressed within the width of 


five-eighths of an inc : 


Putnam’s Nature-Study Pictures 
Designed for Practical Instruction and for Use in Decoration. 
1. STUDIES OF BIRDS. By Wm. E. D. Scorr. 


A series of reproductions in facsimile from photographs of North Ame- 
riean Birds taken from nature and in their natural environment. The plates 
are printed on sheets 12x9}4 inches, in style suitable for class use, for the 
decoration of the walls of the schoolroom, and for framing as works of art. 

The plates are grouped in sections, comprising each from eight te 
fourteen subjects, and each section is put upin a stout manilla envelops. 
Price per section, 50 cents 

Copies of single plates sent to instructors, as specimens of the series, 


by mail paid, on receipt of 5 cents. 


A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use 


By Joun EaRtz, A.M, LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
of Oxford, author of ** English Prose: Its Elements, History, and 
Usage.” i2mo, $1.50. 

“ The book is a clear, careful, and scholarly treatise on the English Language 


and its use, that will be vaiuabie to teachers and to students of language every- 
where.”— Washington Times. 


Some Common Errors of Speech 


Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, together 
with examples of bad and of good usage. By ALFRED G. ComP- 
TON, 16mo, 75 cents. 

“This is an tateresting and sensible little book, commendably free from the 
podentey which usually disfigures books on the correct use of English. The au- 


r’s comments on faults in grammar are terse, and cover some grave offences 
against correct Engiish.”’—Rochester Herald, 


The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By CHaRLEs M. 
ANDREWS, Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Two 
volumes, Sold separately, Withmaps. 8vo, gilt tops, each $2.50. 
Part I.—From 1815 to 1850, Part I].—From 1850 w 1897, 


“The work is to be commended both for the accuracy of {ts scholarship and 
for ita popular mode of treatment.’’—Churchman, 


Hadley’s Economics 


An Account of the Relations between Private Property and Public 
Welfare. By Antaur Twiving Hab ey, Professor of Political 
Economy in Yale University. 8vo, $2.50. 


The work is vow used in classes in Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Vanderbilt, University of Oregon, etc. 


“ Professor Hadley has given us a book which fille a long-felt practical want, 
. +» It is an acute critical synthesis of current economic theories.”-—Annais of the 
American Academy. 





Heroes of the Reformation 


A series of biographies of the leaders in the Protestant Reformation, 
men, who while diff in their gifts, were influenced by the 
same spirit. The series is editei by Samuel Macaulev Ji a 
D.D., LL D., Professor of Church History, New York University. 

i—Nartin » The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By Henry E. 


Luther 
Jacoss, D.D., LL.D , Professor of Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Semi- 
nary. Philadelphia. With 78 illustraions. 12mo, $1.50. 


<r Melanchthon, The Protestant Preceptor of Germany. By James 
W. Ricnarp. (Nearly ready). - 


3—Desiderius Erasmus (1467 1536), the Humanist in the Service of the Re- 
formation. By Eparaim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Harvard University. (Nearly ready.) 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American 


Statesmen 
By ELBERT HuBBaRD. With portraits. 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Famous Women 

Good Men ana Great Le VOU. TUBS DOM. acu cccosetesccesnssiess $3.50 
American Authors 

American Stateemen Le WENN, NN WE oak Ges cssakacceidecccns $3.50 
Or 4 vols. in box............ ith Waianae iee ek wh Fiabe ocd pb étindeS $7.00 


American Men of Energy 


Biographies of Americans whose lives and work helped to shape the 
pay their generations. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 
each $1.50. 


1.—Benjamin Franklin, Printer. Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citi- 
zen, 1706-1790. By Epwarp Rostys, author of ‘ Echoes of the Play- 
house,” etc. 

2.—Israel Putnam, Farmer, Pioneer, and Major-General. By WitLtam Far- 
RAND LIVINGSTON. (Nearly ready.) 

3.—Henry Knox. A Soldier of the Revolution. 


By Noa Brooss. (Nearly 
ready.) 


Heroes of the Nations 


New Issues. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50; half lea- 
ther, gilt top, $1.75. 


23. The Cid Cam r, and the Waning of the Crescent of the West. 
By H. Borer CLARKE. 

24. Saladin, and the Fall of the Kin 

Poo.g, author of ‘The Moors in 


m of Jerusalem. By STANLEY LAng- 
pain,” etc, (Nearly Ready.) 


The Story of the Nations 


New Issues. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50; half 
leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


50 and 51. The Building of the British E 


fre, 1558-1895. The Story 
of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to 


ictoria. By ALFRED TaomaS 


Story. In 2 vols. With over 100 portraits and illustrations from con- 
temporary prints. 

52. The Story of the Franks. By Lewis Sxaceaxt, author of “ John 
Wyclif,” ete. 


53. Modern Spain. By Martin A. S. Hume. (Nearly ready.) 
54. Austria. Ky Sipney WaiTman. (Nearly ready.) 


The Science Series 


Edited by Professor J. McKeen Carrey, M.A., Ph.D., and F. E, 
BEDDARD, M.A., F.R 38. 

1.—The Study of Man. By Professor A. C. Happon, M.A., D.Sc., M.R.LA. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

2.—The Groundwork of Science. A Study of Epistemology. By Sr. Grorcz 
Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

Sonvere 06 North America. A Reading Lesson oe) Students of Geography 


and logy. By Ierag. C. Russe.., rrofessor o' . University of 
Michigan, author of ** Lakes of North America," “G of North 
Am .”’ ** Volcanoes of North America,” etc. Fully illustrated. 
(Nearly ready.) 


4.—Baerth rye $4 or, The —_ of Land Forms, By James Geirz 
LL D ,D.C L., F.R.8 , etc., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
in the University of Edin . of “ The Great Ice Age,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. (NM ready.) 
5.—Volcanoes. By T. G. Bonner, F.R.S., University College, London. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The fact that Manila was captured by 
our forces in fight after it had been sur- 
rendered to us by the terms of the pro- 
tocol with Spain, has given a new im- 
petus to the demand for occupation and 
retention of the whole Philippine group. 
There is no logic in this kind of rea- 
soning. We cannot be more in posses- 
sion of Manila after the battle than we 

, were before, because Spain had already 
handed it to us. Moreover, as we are 
dealing with a conquered enemy in any 
case—one whohas no navy and no 
means of creating one—it rests with us 
to say whether we shall take the Philip- 
pines or not, quite irrespective of the 
fighting that took place after the pro- 
tocol was signed. So the question of re- 
tention or non-retention of the islands is 
not affected in any way whatever by the 
battle of Manila. That was a regrettable 
circumstance. All the maiming and kill- 
ing and wasting of property were a dead 
loss to the United States and to the world, 
due to the want of cable communication 
between the hostile forces and their re- 
spective governments. If the element of 
generosity is allowed to enter into trans- 
actions of this nature we might well 
consider that we are dealing with a fall- 
en foe, with one far inferior to us in 
strength, and with a country that dis- 
covered America, and in one sense gave 
us the home that we now enjoy. It may 
be, and probably is, true that Spain will 
be better off without the Philippines 
than with them, but that is equally true 
of ourselves. 








The Cuban insurgent leaders say they 
must wait to get orders from their own 
provisional Government before deciding 
what to do. If anybody can find their 
President and Cabinet and receive in- 
structions to “cease firing’ (the order 
which the valiant Irish colonel gave 
when informed that the ammunition was 
exhausted), the war will be over. But 
our Government, meanwhile, has issued 
orders to Gen. Lawton declaring that the 
war is over, and that the Cuban insur- 
gents and everybody else must recognize 
“the cessation of hostilities.” Interfer- 
ence from any quarter, say Gen. Law- 
ton’s instructions from Washington, 
“will not be permitted.’’ “Any quarter” 
means, of course, the Cuban insurgents. 
So if they propose to do any more fight- 
ing, it will have to be with the United 
States. 





Archbishop Ireland, who has been 
talking with Mr. McKinley, says that 





there will be no religious difficulty what- 
ever in connection with “the Church 
question in our new possessions."" The 
American principles of church and state 
independent of each other will be ap- 
plied, and everything will be lovely. 
But there was never any thought of dif- 
ficulty on the score of “principles’’; it 
is in practice that the rub comes, and the 
Archbishop himself shows in one sen- 
tence just where it will come. “Certain 
people,” he says, “who talk of those ter- 
ritories as fields for missionary efforts 
from the United States, do not know 
what they are talking about.” You 
might as well send missionaries to 
Washington, says the Archbishop, as to 
Santiago or San Juan (he discreetly says 
nothing about Manila). This will give 
food for thought to such Protestant mis- 
sionary societies as have already met to 
parcel out “our new possessions.” It 
will be a surprise to them that they did 
not know what they were talking about. 





The actual raising of our flag over the 
Hawaiian Islands was not, writes the 
Honolulu correspondent of the Sun, “as 
joyous an occasion as far-off America 
may imagine.” The natives disappeared 
from the streets, not being able to bear 
the sight of their own flag hauled down 
and their “nationality snuffed out like 
a spent candle.” There was no music, 
for the native band had thrown away 
their instruments and would not play. 
There was as little speech-making as 
possible, and only dismal attempts at 
cheering. Admiral Miller, in charge of 
the ceremonies, perceived that the whole 
thing was intensely distasteful to the 
natives, and had the good sense to cut 
it short. “It was but another roll of 
the Juggernaut car in which the lordly 
Anglo-Saxon rides to his dream of uni- 
versal empire.” “When it was over, 
women who wore the American emblem 
wiped their eyes, and men who have 
been strong for annexation said, with a 
throb in the throat, ‘How sad it was!’” 
We are content to take this account of 
accomplished Hawaiian annexation from 
its most flamboyant and fleering advo- 
cate. The Sun hag all along laughed in 
its sleeve at the way the Independent and 
other religious papers have been taken 
in by its pretences of humanity and 
missionary zeal in this Hawaiian busi- 
ness, and now very properly turns on 
them to show that what they have been 
helping on is the roll of our Juggernaut 
car over a helpless race. 





Two Republican Stateconventions were 
held on Wednesday week—one in the 
North and the other in the South; and 
the student of public sentiment looks to 
the platforms adopted in Wisconsin and 












Tennessee for indications as to the drift 
of popular feeling on the new issue of 
outside possessions for the United States. 
So far as the Western State is concern- 
ed, no light whatever is cast upon this 
question by the resolutions framed in 
Milwaukee, because they are entirely 
silent regarding the whole subject of an- 
nexation, undoubtedly out of deference 
to Senator Spooner, who opposed the 
acquisition of Hawaii and is understood 
to doubt the wisdom of taking the 
Philippines. The Tennessee Republicans 
were not restrained by any such con- 
sideration, and adopted this deliverance: 


“We believe in an extension of trade and 
commerce with foreign countries. Believing 
that trade follows the flag, we deciare in 
favor of the annexation of Porto Rico and 
all the West India Islands, the ultimate 
annexation of Cuba by the free consent of 
the people of the island, and such control 
of the Philippines and other islands as shal! 
secure to the United States the trade and 
commerce of those islands and good gov- 
ernment of their people.” 





The resolutions adopted by the Sara- 
toga conference on foreign policy yield a 
notable sign of the times. When the 
conference was called, it was thought to 
be intended as a protest against colonial 
acquisitions, but this appears to have 
been a mistake. Free discussion on both 
sides was invited. The speeches against 
“imperialism” were more numerous and, 
we think, weightier than those in favor 
of it, yet the resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, practically surren- 
der the whole case to the expansionists. 
We say this because when you affirm 
that “we should not be justified in re- 
turning the conquered islands to the mis- 
rule and oppression from which we have 
relieved them,” and that “the rescued 
and liberated people are in a 
sense temporarily the wards of the con- 
quering nation,” you practically invite 
and endorse the whole colonial policy. 
Not to return the islands is to keep 
them, down to the smallest and most 
distant, and to treat their inhabitants 
as “wards” is to govern them according 
to our idea, not their own, of what is 
for their own best good. And colonial 
wards are a fearful time coming of age. 
The Filipinos have been three hundred 
years at it, and are still only infants in 
arms. It is certain they will not reach 
full age in the lifetime of any of the 
gentlemen who drafted the Saratoga re- 
solutions: So we say that these resolves 
are most eloquent of the way the nation 
is tending. It is already late to ask if 
we shall have colonies; we have them 
already, and the only thing to discuss is 
how best to govern them. 





Sir Charles Dilke has a brief article in 
the Pall Mall Magazine on “An Angio- 
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American Alliance,” in which he makes 
one or two very sensible remarks. He 
says it is still necessary to point out, as 
it has been any time since 1867, that 
“fair relations with Ireland” on the part 
of England are essential to any possible 
alliance with the United States. Sir 
Charles doubts very much if the present 
good feeling for England in this coun- 
try is proof against “political tempta- 
tion,” and he sees clearly that any fresh 
Irish outbreak would present that temp- 
tation in its most acute form. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a pro- 
tective tariff in our colonies that are to 
be, would turn British complacency into 
British irritation. Yet he thinks that 
neither of these dangers will be fallen 
into, and that while there will be no 
permanent alliance (of which he justly 
says there is no sign), there will proba- 
bly be ‘“‘common action” in securing cer- 
tain ends of human and commercial li- 
berty; and this is far better than a 
formal alliance for military purposes. 





Attention is now drawn to the negotia- 
tions with Canada respecting the Bering 
Sea question, the Alaskan boundary, the 
transportation -in- bond question, and 
other matters that have been left in a 
ragged state for several years. There is 
every reason to believe that an agree- 
ment will be reached upon all the mat- 
ters in dispute. There is some reason to 
think that steps may be taken to relax 
the tariff on both sides of the line. This 
ought not to be difficult. Canada is 
anxious to secure the free entry of cer- 
tain agricultural products which really 
do not compete with our own farmers. 
Of what use, for example, is a tariff on 
Canadian wheat when the price of both 
Canadian and American wheat is fixed 
in foreign markets? The competition 
takes place in Liverpool and is unaffect- 
ed by the United States tariff. It would, 
however, be a convenience to the Cana- 
dian producer to have the choice of the 
American or the English market to sell 
in. What is the use of a duty on Cana- 
dian barley, in the production of which 
Canada has so great advantage of soil 
and climate that our brewers must buy 
it at any cost? What advantage is it to 
us to put taxes on hay, fresh milk, and 
fresh eggs? Then there is the matter 
of lumber. Why should we offer a pre- 
mium for the destruction of our few re- 
maining forests of white ping, and put 
an unnecessary tax on the Western farm- 
er and the Eastern mechanic for the 
houses they live in? On the other hand, 
have we not an interest in preventing 
the imposition of a surtax of 25 per 
cent. on our manufactured goods in the 
Canadian market? 





These are not the only questions in 
issue, The Boards of Trade of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia have peti- 
tioned the Canadian members of the 





conference to offer access to their in- 
shore fisheries in exchange for equal ac- 
cess to the markets of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. This is something that our Com- 
missioners ought to agree to forthwith. 
It is so much clear gain. Unless we are 
going to follow-the example of Spain by 
taxing our new colonies for the benefit 
of our own treasury or our own produc- 
ers, of which we have heard no hint in 
any quarter, we shall grant this request, 
not only to Canada, but to every other 
country. But since Canada does not wish 
to take any risk in the premises, she 
offers a valuable concession to our fish- 
ermen. Under existing law our fisher- 
men are not allowed to fish within the 
territorial waters, i. e., within three miles 
of the shore, nor can they enter the ports 
of Canada except for shelter or to obtain 
wood and water. It is said that the fish- 
ermen of Canada will oppose the grant- 
ing of this privilege, but if it is really 
insisted upon by the mercantile class 
their opposition will be ineffectual. 





One consequence of the severe exami- 
nation to which the volunteers were sub- 
jected before enlistment should be the 
future relief of the pension rolls. It 
is satisfactory to see that the Govern- 
ment proposes to supplement this en- 
trance examination with a final one, 
and to keep an official record of the 
physical condition of every soldier at 
the time of his discharge from the ser- 
vice. According to a statement made 
by Gen. Corbin, this examination “will 
reveal whether they were wounded, 
sprained, hearing impaired, or sight in- 
jured, and if they have suffered any disa- 
bility that they know of or the phy- 
sicians can find. This is to be put down 
in black and white, and the soldier is 
to sign it if he knows of no objections 
to it.’ Such a regulation as this is ob- 
viously for the advantage of honest sol- 
diers, as it will enable them to establish 
their claims to relief if they have any 
valid ones, and it should afford some 
protection to the people of the country 
against frauds on the pension list. Un- 
fortunately, the chief danger of the 
country comes from Congress, and the 
ordinary Congressman in search of sup- 
porters will be sure to favor liberal pen- 
sions to every soldier who enlisted in 
this war, whether his military service 
impaired his health or not. 





The first man to reap political profit 
from the war is Gen. “Joe” Wheeler of 
Alabama. He has represented his dis- 
trict in Congress so long that other po- 
liticlans have for some time been inclin- 
ed to think that he has “had enough,” 
and as long ago as last February one of 
them, Samuel Blackwell, announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. After the war broke out and Gen. 
Wheeler entered the army, Mr. Black- 





well held that military duties would keep 
the veteran out of Congress, and so he 
continued his own candidacy. But the 


‘war is already over, and Gen. Wheeler 


has made it known that he wants to re- 
turn to the House. The people of his dis- 
trict are so ready to grant his request 
that all his rivals see the folly of making 
any contest. Mr. Blackwell has retired 
from the race in a letter to the Demo- 
crats of the district, in which he says: 
“T think I know the sentiment of the 
people, and since Gen. Wheeler’s an- 
nouncement, asking reélection, I feel 
sure that no man can defeat this hero 
of two wars.” He accordingly moves that 
his rival’s nomination “be made unani- 
mous.” Both the Republicans and the 
Populists of the district are represented | 
to be very ready to second this motion, 
and the prospect is that Gen. Wheeler 
will be the only candidate next Novem- 
ber. There are also indications that Gen. 
Wheeler will be a strong candidate for 
the United States Senate, to succeed 
Morgan when the latter’s term expires. 





Mr. Jenks, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor in Pennsylvania, is trying 
to make his campaign on State issues, 
but he cannot succeed, for two reasons. 
In the first place, there is too general 
and strong a suspicion that he is really 
a Democratic ally of the Quay machine 
for him to overcome by any disclaimer. 
In the second place, as one Democrat 
of prominence and ability who cham- 
pioned the cause of free silver on the 
stump during the Bryan campaign, he is 
fatally handicapped in a sound-money 
State. No independent voter can sup- 
port a silverite for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and it was for this reason that 
the Quay machine used all its influence 
to secure the nomination of Jenks, in- 
stead of a Democrat like Judge Gor- 
don, whose candidacy would not have 
involved the issue of free coinage. As 
things now stand, there is but one course 
for the independent voter—to support 
Dr. Swallow, the “Thou shalt not steal” 
candidate. As regards the Legislature, 
the Independents should throw their 
strength everywhere against the Quay 
candidates in whatever may seem the 
most effective manner in any district. 
The Business Men’s League has decided 
to prosecute an aggressive campaign for — 
the control of the Legislature against 
Quayism, and it is announced that Mr. 
Wanamaker will take the stump in every 
district in support of an intelligent, hon- 
est, economical General Assembly. The 
Legislature is really more important 
than the governorship this time, because 
it is the former which will decide 
whether Quay shall remain boss of the 
State through reélection to the Senate. 
There should be a hearty union of the 
decent forces against the machine 
throughout the State. With such a 
union Quay can be beaten. 
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While the excess in the value of ex- 
ports from the United States over that 
of imports was in July less than in some 
previous months, it was larger for the 
month of July than ever before. The 
result was caused by the continued de- 
cline in the value of imports and the 
continued advance in that of exports. 
The value of imports was scarcely over 
$50,000,000, the smallest for the calendar 
year. It is to be borne in mind that 
these figures do not include the move- 
ments of the precious metals, which 
amount for the seven months past to 
a net export of $13,558,000 of silver and 
a net import of $87,487,000 of gold. Allow- 
ing for these items, there still remains a 
balance for the seven months in favor 
of the United States of $243,000,000. If 
we go back six months into 1897, making 
the same allowances, the favorable ba- 
lance for the last thirteen months would 
be $557,000,000. During the coming 
months our great staples will swell our 
exports enormously, so that even if our 
imports should increase largely, the ba- 
lance would be likely to continue to be 
heavily in our favor. By next August 
this balance for two years may amount 
to $1,000,000,000, and at the same time 
both our production and our importation 
of gold will have been very great. There 
has never been an opportunity so favor- 
able for reforming the currency, and if 
it should be neglected, it would be un- 
reasonable to hope for a similar one. 
Nothing is more certain than that after 
a period of prosperity there will come a 
time of adversity, and, with the enlarged 
expenses of our imperiat policy and the 
consequent increased taxation, we must 
be prepared for the demand that the 
Government shall issue more money to 
relieve the hard times. If we can get the 
Government out of the business of is- 
suing money altogether, it will make it 
a good deal easier to resist inflation 
than it has been in the past. 





The address delivered by Mr. Hendrix 
before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting at Denver is a very 
striking review of the progress of the 
nation. Denver was a good place for 
this meeting. Two years ago it was 
almost as much as a man’s life was 
worth in Colorado to question the dog- 
ma that the only salvation of the State 
was to be found in the free coinage of 
silver. Free coinage of silver has been 
overwhelmingly defeated, and now Den- 
ver finds itself enjoying the greatest de- 
gree of prosperity which it has ever 
known. Its inhabitants ought to be dis- 
posed, under these circumstances, to 
admit that their dogma is erroneous and 
to listen to Mr. Hendrix with receptive 
minds. He tells them that during the 
first six months of 1898 the bank ‘clear- 
ings were larger than ever before, the 
deposits greater, and prices advancing. 
The Government had ceased to issue pa- 








per money, but somehow the total money 
circulation increased almost $200,000,000, 
and the per-capita circulation was more 
than two dollars greater for 75,000,000 
people. At the same time the amount of 
freight carried by the railroads was 
larger fhan ever before, and whereas 
20 per cent. of the railroad mileage was 
in receivers’ hands in 1894, only 5 per 
cent. is now so held. What should par- 
ticularly impress the people of Colorado 
is the fact that their State now pro- 
duces more gold than any other, and 
that its gold product this year will 
probably exceed in value the silver pro- 
duced in 1890, the year when the Sher- 
man law was passed. In fact, the annual 
yield of the gold mines of the earth is 
now greater than that of the gold and 
silver mines together ten years ago. 





Taking up the business of banking, 
Mr. Hendrix mentions a number of facts 
that should modify the hostility to 
bankers that has been so loudly declared 
in some parts of the West and South. 
For one thing the profits of banks are 
declining. Their net earnings, on capi- 
tal and surplus, are not more than 6 
per cent. The national banks earned in 
the year 1896-'97 only 5.4 per cent. Their 
average earnings for twenty-eight years 
have been only 7.8 per cent., and out 
of the 5,000 banks organized under the 
national banking act over a thousand 
have withdrawn because their profits 
were insufficient. Moreover, the “money 
power” of the banks is not the power 
of a few, but of a multitude. The num- 
ber of depositors runs into the millions, 
and the national banks alone are owned 
by 281,000 stockholders, of whom about 
102,000 are women, while over 60 per 
cent. of them own ten shares or less. As 
Mr. Hendrix shows, the banking busi- 
ness is so interwoven with all the busi- 
ness of the country that it is impossible 
for it to prosper except with general 
prosperity, and the importance of re- 
forming the currency is forcibly stated. 





As if to emphasize the failure of the 
conference for the abolition of sugar 
bounties, the French Government has 
decreed that after September 1 of the 
present year the law of 1897 shall be en- 
forced. Under this law a bounty will 
be granted on exports of refined sugars, 
both French and colonial, ranging from 
2.42 to 3.11 francs per 100 kilograms. 
With this additional bounty given to his 
competitors, the West Indian planter 
will hardly be consoled by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s state-aided sugar works, and the 
British Government will find that in a 
war of bounties there is no stopping- 
place. It is just as easy for the French 
Government to increase its bounty as it 
is for the British; or, rather, it is a good 
deal easier, because it is more consistent. 
In this connection we may notice the 
figures presented by the French Ministry 


of Agriculture in a bulletin entitled “Sur 
le régime des Sucres,” which contains 
much interesting information concern 
ing the sugar industry, as well as an ac 
count of the proceedings at the recent 
congress and a summary of the sugar 
legislation of the principal governments 
An examination of these figures shows 
how directly and how extensively Bri- 
tish consumers have been benefited by 
the export bounties laid by foreign coun- 
tries. The annual imports of raw cane- 
sugar into the United Kingdom have 
fallen from about 12,000,000 ewt. in 1883 
to leas than 8,000,000 in 1897, and those of 
refined cane-sugar have practically ceas- 
ed. The imports of raw beet-sugar have 
remained nearly stationary, but those of 
the refined article have risen from 3,- 
144,000 to about 15,000,000 cwt. Thus 
the imports of beet-sugar, raw and 
refined, which may be regarded as iden- 
tical with “bounty-fed” sugar, from be- 
ing thirteen years ago equal in amount 
to those of cane-sugar, have become 
three times as large. But in spite of 
bounties, the exports of sugar refined in 
the United Kingdom have been main- 
tained at about the same figure for the 
last dozen years. During this period thu 
consumption of refined sugar has in- 
creased five fold, while the price has 
fallen more than one-half. The pros- 
pects of still cheaper sugar under the 
influence of French export bounties may 
be faced with equanimity by some 40,- 
060,000 of people in the British Islands, 
even if some planters in Jamaica and 
Barbados are driven out of business. 





Things have come to such a pass in 
France that if anybody says “justice,”’ he 
is suspected of a desire to subvert the 
Government. The Stécle reports an ex- 
traordinary occurrence in connection 
with the recent official celebration of the 
Michelet centenary. An ode written for 
the occasion by M. Maurice Bouchor was 
objected to by the Minister of Public 
Instruction because the poet had been 
imprudent enough to put into it thw 
word justice. In one of the stanzas he 
had invoked the shades of Michelet, Hu- 
go, and Quinet to recall to the minds of 
Frenchmen and to the world that 
“France is the champion of right.” M. 
Brisson saw at once that this would 
never do. The poet might as well have 
said outright that he thought Dreyfus il- 
legally convicted, and what would be- 
come of society then? So he sent for M. 
Bouchor and labored with him for an 
hour in the attempt to get him to with- 
draw two of his stanzas. But the poet 
concluded to withdraw the whole of his 
poem. “I see,” he said, “that I am not 
made to sing at official ceremonies.” 
And he declared that, under the circum- 
stanceg, he was not sorry to have no 
part in a glorification of Michelet by the 
existing Government of France. “The 





irony of it was too cruel.” 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF OUR POLI- 
TICIANS. 


There is no doubt a general feeling 
that, for good or ill, the country is com- 
mitted to some kind of colonial po- 
licy. A correspondent maintains in effect 
that the government which this coun- 
try is to give the islands taken from 
Spain is, like the quality of mercy, 
twice blessed. It is not only to bless 
the Cubans and the Filipinos, but also 
the people of the United States. In 
fact, it is because it is to promote the 
welfare of our own country that our cor- 
respondent favors it, and the benefit to 
subject peoples is a subordinate con- 
sideration. 

We are compelled to say, however, 
that our correspondent begs the ques- 
tion. He says that “we, as an organized 
community,” are capable of governing 
colonies as well as or better than any 
other nation. To hold any other opinion 
is, in his view, to reflect in a perfectly 
unjustifiable way on the moral and in- 
tellectual character of Americans. But 
the fact that our correspondent enter- 
tains strong convictions of this charac- 
ter is not an argument in favor of their 
truth or wisdom that will be generally 
admitted to be conclusive. It may be 
significant of the extent to which such 
convictions prevail, and of the class of 
people who hold them, but it is not a 
valid argument as to the existence of the 
capacity in question. The only valid ar- 
guments on such a point are of an histo- 
rical nature, and none are produced. 

It may be observed that it is im itself 
irrelevant whether our Government can 
administer colonies better than other 
governments do. It would be hard to 
administer them worse than Spain, or 
Italy, or perhaps even than France. It 
might be possible to administer them 
very well, and yet with injurious re- 
sults to our own interests. But it is 
of the utmost importance to remember 
that it is the “organized community” 
that will carry on the administration. 
In other words, it will be the President 
and Congress, or the members of the 
dominant party in Congress. When peo- 
ple talk of the capabilities and achieve- 
ments of the American people, what 
they really have in mind is the results 
attained by private enterprise and indi- 
vidual talent. “Practical things,’’ says 
our correspondent, “are precisely what 
Americans have hitherto accomplished 
more easily and more ably than the peo- 
ple of any other nation,” and it is 
enough for him to revert to the record 
of what our people have done in the 
past to convince him of their gertain 
success in the future, But if he will 
revert to the record of what Congress 
has done in the past and 1s doing now, 
he will find it very difficult to make out 
a case for the distinguished ability of 
that body to do anything practical at 
all. He must be acquainted with the 
history of our currency legislation, and 


, 


can hardly fail to recognize that the 
practical men of the country have plead- 
ed and struggled with the politicians in 
Congress to allow the country a chance 
to prosper, and have pleaded and strug- 
gled in vain. He should be familéar with 
the dealings of our Government with its 
Indian wards, to which we have several 
times referred, but we cannot believe 
that he either admires or defends these 
dealings. He reads daily of the lynch- 
ing of negroes in the Southern States 
without interference on the part of the 
“organized community,” and why should 
he expect a better state of affairs in 
such a country as Cuba, the vile cha- 
racter of whose inhabitants our news- 
papers are now denouncing? And what 
has he to say about the way we manage 
our municipal affairs? 


It is said that the war has had one 
benefit, in throwing into the background 
several noxious questions of domestic 
policy. The war was openly advocated 
on that ground by some Republican po- 
liticians at the outset, but they were 
quickly advised that it was not expe- 
dient to dwell on that result, but to ac- 
cept it with silent gratitude. No doubt 
it is a relief to have the tiresome silver 
clamor cease, but it would have been 
better to fight the battle through and 
end it finally by reforming the currency 
system. It is not only “noxious ques- 
tions of domestic policy” that are 
thrown into the background by war, but 
reforms of every kind. The notion that 
we are about ‘to place in public office 
men of superior character can hardly be 
described otherwise than as childish. 
“The right men are ready to come to the 
front when the people call upon them.” 
They have been ready before, but the 
people have not called upon them, and 
what sign is there of such a call? Is it 
to be observed in Pennsylvania, or in 
Ohio, or in New York? Was it observa- 
ble in Washington when the positions in 
our new army were filled? 


The guestion whether our correspond- 
ent and those who agree with him are 
to enroll themselves among the advo- 
cates of imperialism is not an important 
one. The result will be the same by 
whatever name it is called—the estab- 
lishment of something resembling the 
Roman proconsular government over 
subject races. To hold such government 
compatible with the principles laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence is 
a contradiction in terms, That Declara- 
tion is the foundation of popular govern- 
ment; the proconsular rystem is the de- 
velopment of aristocrat! government. It 
may be a very good system, and when it 
is administered by a trained and singu- 
larly enlightened aristocracy, like that 
of England, it may be as good for the 
governors as for the governed, although 
we doubt it. Mr, John Morley, we be- 
lieve, has pointed out that, as England 
grows democratic, her policy of holding 





other peoples in subjection must be 





abandoned. But such a system adminis- 
tered by our Senate could not be a good 
system for anybody except the procon- 
suls and their favorites. Our Senate 
would follow the Roman precedent, and 
give the lucrative commissions that will 
immediately spring into existence to ex- 
Senators and ex-Representatives and 
other people having political influence. 
If any patriotic American feels his blood 
boil at having such things said of his 
country, let him sit down calmly and 
think what Senator Quay and Senator 
Platt will do when the new colonial of- 
fices are to be filled. 








WARNINGS OF EXPERIENCE. 


The Galveston News, which is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the policy of im- 
perialism, takes issue with the conten- 
tion that we have not dealt with inferior 
races in a magnanimous way. It main- 
tains in the first place that it is not 
wrong to assume responsibilities which 
our Government, judging from its past, 
is not fitted to discharge. It holds that 
we should have faith in the American 
Government, even if it is likely to fail. 
Unless we have this faith, it argues, we 
shall “put a limit on our struggling and 
expanding natural energies and resour- 
ces,” and create “self-imposed obstacles 
in taking our proper place in the evolu- 
tion of civilization and the world’s des- 
tined advancement.” No doubt confi- 
dence is important to success. It is sel- 
dom wise for any one to undertake an 
enterprise in which he expects to fail. 
But what is far more important to suc- 
cess is that this confidence should rest 
on rational grounds, that our faith should 
be a reasoned faith. And in attaining 
such faith in whatever concerns human 
action, we know of no guide but experi- 
ence. We can predict the conduct of 
men in the future only by observing what 
their conduct has been in the past. This 
is the fundamental principle of political 
science because it is the fundamental 
principle of all science. Unless we as- 
sume the course of nature to be uni- 
form, we can attain no certain know- 
ledge; and unless we assumed that hu- 
man beings would act in the future as 
they have acted under similar condi- 
tions in the past, we could not frame 
a single measure of legislation. 

As if not willing to rest the cause 
of imperialism on unreasoning faith 
alone, the Galveston News boldly asserts 
that our Government has been 80 suc- 
cessful in dealing with inferior races as 
to make it probable that it will succeed 
in further attempts in this direction, We 
are very glad to have this position so 
plainly stated, because it greatly simpli- 
fies the issue. It does away with a great 
deal of cant, which has prevailed during 
this war to such an extent as to make 
some of our “religious” papers very sad 
reading to many people who would like 
to keep the Christian religion pure and 
undefiled. The Galveston News flatly as- 
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serts as an historical fact that our Gov-/ 
ernment has dealt about as well with 
the Indians “as they could be dealt with 
without giving up the country to them 
and their savage propensities. They 
have been crushed and eliminated only 
so far as they have irreconcilably op- 
posed the march of civilization.” Some- 
what to our surprise, the Galveston 
News refers to the “negro problem” as 
an historic fact of the same character, 
and claims that it has neither been 
shirked nor allowed to get past solu- 
tion. And we may fairly presume that 
our treatment of the Chinese would also 
meet with the approval of this journal. 


We are, therefore, justified in assum- 
ing that the “higher civilizing force’ of 
our Government in carrying out a colo- 
nial policy will satisfy the imperialists 
if it takes the same course as it has 
taken in this country. We regard this as 
probable, and we should be very glad to 
have the imperial party in general take 
this position. But it is precisely be- 
cause we anticipate such a policy that 
we strenuously oppose it. We should 
consider it very deplorable to have the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
treated as our Indians have been treated, 
to have the people of Cuba ruled as the 
negroes in the Southern States are ruled, 
and to have Asiatic peoples forbidden 
to emigrate to the islands which we 
annex in the Pacific Ocean. One of our 
missionaries to Japan pleaded most 
earnestly for the annexation of Hawaii 
to the United States, because if it were 
not annexed the Japanese would emi- 
grate to it in large numbers. It is 
scarcely pretended that American labor- 
ers will emigrate thither, and it might 
be thought a humane proceeding to al- 
low the crowded Japanese to go where 
they could find room, since we did not 
need the room ourselves. But if they 
are allowed to go to Hawaii now, it is 
safe to say that they will not be allowed 
the right of self-government. 


As to the “historical facts” of the Gal- 
veston News, we need hardly say that we 
cannot admit their existence. The evi- 
dence is conclusive that our treatment 
of the Indians has been marked with 
corruption, with treachery, and with 
cruelty. We cannot summarize this evi- 
dence, but we should like to see our im- 
perialists take up the cases of the Chero- 
kees and the Seminoles, for instance, 
and defend the treatment which they 
have reeeived. It is tolerably well known 
that the Quakers managed to get along 
with the Indians without bloodshed, and 
it requires much hardihood to deny that 
most of the outbreaks by the Indians 
have been occasioned by the unbearable 
oppression of the whites. It may be add- 
ed that no department of the federal 
Government has been so corrupt as that 
which has been charged with the care 
of our Indian wards. If this department 
has done about as well as it could with 
the Indians, what will be the probable 





purity of a department of the Philip- 
pines? 

Concerning the negro problem, the 
word “shirked” describes the situation 
accurately. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that negroes shall 
have the same rights as white citizens. 
The Constitutions of a number of the 
Southern States provide, in effect, that 
they shall not have the same rights. 
Where the State Constitutions do not ac- 
complish this result, it is accomplished 
in many cases by fraud. in many cases 
by violence. What the right of trial by 
jury amounts to for negroes may be 
learned by taking up a daily paper. It 
must be a rare day which does not record 
the putting to death of one or more ne- 
groes by mob violence—violence for 
which the law seems to provide no re- 
dress. We do not regard this kind of 
civilization as admirable, and as some- 
thing that we ought to extend to other 
communities. But it is this boon that 
our imperialists propose to grant to 
Cuba, or else to impose a military des- 
potism. We cannot believe it to be our 
divine mission to éngage in such work 
as this. On the contrary, it appears to 
us the plain call of duty to remedy our 
own scandalous abuses rather than to 
extend the system under which they 
have arisen to other peoples. 


WITHOUT NATION: 
ISSUES, 


A CAMPAIGN 
AL 


We are now within a few weeks of the 
election of a new Congress midway in 
the term of a President. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a campaign is full 
of popular interest. One need only recall 
the contests of 1890 and 1894 to realize 
how deeply the country has often been 
stirred on such occasions. By contrast 
the present state of things seems most 
extraordinary, and at first thought al- 
most incomprehensible; for hardly any- 
body outside the candidates seems to 
take any interest in the proceedings. 
The explanation, however, is very sim- 
ple. The campaign upon which we have 
entered is a campaign without national 
issues, and it is quite impossible to get 
the voters excited over such a contest. 

The Republican managers, and parti- 
cularly such bosses as Platt and Quay, 
wanted to make support of the Govern- 
ment during the war the chief issue in 
the election of a new House of Repre- 
sentatives ang the choice of United 
States Senators. But tne war is over, 
and no such question remains. The 
proper policy of the United States after 
the war would naturally be the next 
issue, but it is too early—or too late— 
to raise it. So far as Cuba and Porto 
Rico are concerned, there is practically 
unanimous support of the position as- 
sumed by our Government in the peace 
protocol. So far as regards the Philip- 
pines, the military developments in that 
quarter have not yet ceased, and the 
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taking of Manila is regarded by many 
as changing the situation and outlook 
from what they would have been if the 
news of the armistice had been receiv 
ed by Dewey and Merritt on the night 
before. Moreover, there is nothing like 
a division along party lines on the gen- 
eral question of a large permanent ex- 
tension of our power in the far East. 
There are many Republicans of standing 
who oppose it; there are many influen- 
tial Democrats who favor it; there are 
still more in each party who want to 
“dodge” the issue for the present. Un- 
der these circumstances the people are 
not going to vote for Republican or De- 
mocratic candidates for be- 
cause of the questions growing out of 
the war. 

On the other hand, the war has ob- 
scured the old issue on which the last 
national campaign turned. Democratic 
conventions endorse the Chicago plat- 
form of 1896 in a perfunctory way, and 
Republican conventions reassert oppo- 
sition to free coinage, but the people 
are weary of the whole “16 to 1” busi- 
ness. There will be a general cry of 
“Give us a rest!” if Col. Bryan shall 
return from camp to repeat that tire- 
some old speech of his. The Populistic 
element which has got control of the 
Democratic organization has nothing to 
substitute for free coinage. The strength 
of this element has always been in hard 
times and general depression. When the 
farmers are prosperous and business is 
booming, it is hard to stir up the people 
against the party in power. As things 
are now drifting, therefore, a campaign 
without national issues promises to re- 
sult in the election of another Republi- 
can House and the increase of Repub- 
lican strength in the Senate, simply be- 
cause, on the whole, the Republican 
party, with all its faults and weakness- 
es, is a more efficient and trustworthy 
political organization than the 
cratic-Populist “combine.” There was 
nothing in the doings of this combine 
during the last session to commend it 
to the country, or to make independent 
voters regard its control of the next 
Congress with anything but apprehen- 
sion. 

These remarks find confirmation in 
the utterances of representatives of the 
respective congressional campaign com- 
mittees. For the Democrats, Secretary 
Kerr boldly says there are great and 
pressing issues; but the only issues he 
hames are dead issues. What can be 
deader than the question whether the 
Dingley bill raised or would have raised 
revenue enough? The Dingley bill itself 
is dead; there is no such a Mrs. Harris. 
Our existing revenue law is the Dingley 
law patched out of recognition. As for 
silver, and the issue of “real prosperity,” 
those are simply the funeral baked 


Congress 


Demo- 


meats of 1896. The Democrats have no 
issues, as they prove to demonstration 
what their 


Re- 


when they attempt to explain 


issuc? are. Chairman Hull of the 
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publican committee frankly says, “There 
are no issues.” 

But while all this is true, the fact re- 
mains that an imperative obligation 
rests upon the country to-elect Congress- 
men of a certain kind. Whatever -else 
they are, they must be “wise.’”’ Never 
before were so many and such vexing 
problems committed to “‘the wisdom of 
Congress.” From high and low, from 
newspapers and orators and political 
conventions, comes the swelling demand 
for a wise Congress. Our greatest and 
ablest public men, even our most omni- 
scient editors, confess that the problems 
of government in Hawaii and Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
too much for them. Heaven forbid 
that they, with their human fallibility, 
should undertake to say what is our true 
policy. But they have implicit faith in 
the wisdom of Congress. As both Har- 
rison and McKinley dodged the details 
of Hawaiian government, solemnly turn- 
ing them over to a Congress wiser than 
they, so all our accumulated problems 
of colonial administration are now to be 
laid, with beautiful trust, before a su- 
pernaturally wise Congress. The only 
objectors to this course are here and 
there Congressmen themselves who pre- 
fer the phrase, “the wisdom of the Ame- 
rican people.” The American people are 
out for wisdom in this campaign, and 
they must have it. Phrenological bumps 
will count for more than party records. 
Gnomic sayings will be the best cam- 
paign cries,and a reputation for sagacity 
is what will make a candidate run like 
wild-fire. When the next Congress meets, 
the air will be thick with wisdom. 
Solons from Indiana will be cheek by 
jowl with Aristotles from Texas, and 
Justinians from Idaho will rub shoulders 
with Charlemagnes from Rhode Island. 
The Speaker will be a very Alfonso the 
Wise. The obscure saying of the Book 
of Proverbs about wisdom crying in the 
“high places” will at last be explained 
as a prophecy of the wisdom of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress. 

How do we know that these things 
will be so? Because the American peo- 
ple always gets what it wants. Just now 
it is in desperate need of a wise Con- 
gress; ergo, a wise Congress it will have. 
As Capt. Mahan writes to Sir G. 8. 
Clarke about our capacity to govern co- 
lonies, “Where there is a will the Ame- 
ricans can find a way.” That is to say, 
where there is ignorance there will be 
knowledge, where there is inexperience 
there will be skill, where there is narrow 
partisanship there will be broad states- 
men, where there is folly there will be 
wisdom. It is well known that wisdom 
develops pari passu with the problems 
which it requires wisdom to solve. This 
country has now on its hands the great- 
est collection of problems the world ever 
saw. Problems beyond the dreams of 


avarice are pressing upon it. Therefore, 
it is going to have the greatest collec- 





tion of wise men the world ever saw. 
That is the reasoning, and we see no 
flaw in it. We are a little troubled, how- 
ever, by seeing so many of the old Con- 
gressmen renominated. Many of them 
have never before set up for wise men; 
wisdom would turn pale and flee at the 
sight of many of them. Little country 
lawyers and errand-boys of bosses and 
creatures kept by corporations—these 
are the manner of men we have known 
them to be, but now that they are re- 
nominated, in a year when the country 
is choosing only its wisest, it looks as 
if we had been mistaken. These petti- 
foggers and hirelings must have had a 
sudden access of wisdom—or else all the 
newspapers and conventions which talk 
so grandiloquently about “the wisdom of 
Congress” must have had a sudden ac- 
cess of folly. 








DISEASE IN CUBA. 


Surgeon-General Sternberg has asked 
for a court of inquizy to investigate the 
whole question of medical administra- 
tion in connection with the Santiago 
campaign. There certainly should be 
some thorough-going inquiry, and a mili- 
tary inquiry would be the most satisfac- 
tory. We imagine that the result would 
be to convict the whole army system, 
more than any individual officer, of in- 
competence and responsibility for the la- 
mentable results with which the public 
has been shocked. The Surgeon-General 
stoutly maintains, and with apparent 
reason, that the fault lay not with his 
department, but with blundering and in- 
experienced attachés of the Quartermas- 
ter-General, working at cross-purposes. 
This would ultimately bring the respon- 
sibility home to the Secretary of War 
and the President for consenting to those 
unfit appointments. The reports from 
the military hospitals are said to be the 
most complete and detailed ever made 
in a war, and to show an astonishing 
proportion of recovery among those un- 
der treatment for gunshot wounds. But 
it was yellow fever and malarial diseases 
under which our brave men were going 
down when the urgent cry reached 
Washington that the army must be mov- 
ed or perish, and, though the death-rate 
has been and still is small, every day 
claims its victims. 

The great risk run in sending troops 
to Cuba in the hot season was, of course, 
perfectly well known in advance, It was 
nature more than man, disease more 
than rifle-balls, that our military au- 
thorities feared; and it was their know- 
ledge of this danger which led them to 
give up all idea of moving against Ha- 
vana before the autumn. But the danger 
had to be faced at Santiago, in the st- 
preme necessity of putting Cervera’s fleet 
out of the reckoning, and the complete 
success attained would have justified 
even greater losses than we have suffer- 
ed, Officers and men knew, however, the 





perils of disease which they would have 
to encounter, and their alacrity in of- 
fering themselves for the service put 
their patriotism in a bright light. 

If there were any doubt of the deadly 
effect of the Cuban climate, in the rainy 
season, on soldiers in the field, the 
figures of the terrible losses suffered by 
the Spanish army would dispel it for 
ever. The statistics for two years, from 
March, 1895, to March, 1897, have been 
published. In that time Spain sent to 
Cuba 187,000 officers and men, who, with 
the garrisons already in the island, 
brought the total force up to something 
more than 200,000. The losses in what 
would strictly be called war were insig- 
nificant in the course of the two years’ 
operations. There were killed in battle 
61 officers and 1,314 privates, and 62 
officers and 704 privates died of wounds. 
Here is a loss inflicted by the enemy 
on the total effective which is trifling 
enough. But it was disease which swell- 
ed the death-list to frightful figures. Yel- 
low fever claimed as victims 313 officers 
and 13,000 privates, and of other dis- 
eases, mostly malarial, 127 officers and 
40,000 privates died. Reckoning in those 
sent back to Spain sick or wounded, we 
get the following as the result of two 
years’ campaigning in Cuba: out of ev- 
ery 1,000 men in the army, 10 were killed 
in battle or died of wounds, 66 were car- 
ried off by yellow fever, 201 died of 
other diseases, and 143 were sent home 
invalided—a total loss of 420 to the 
1,000. It is easy to believe from these 
official figures that, adding in the losses 
of the year 1897-’98, fully 100,000 Span- 
iards have lost their lives in Cuba since 
1895—probably 75,000 from disease. 

Other military experiences in Cuba 
have shown similar results. The Spa- 
nish losses in the ten years’ war, 1868- 
1878, were not as great, because no such 
force was then engaged, but then, too, 
it was the yellow fever and swamp fever 
that wrought more havoc than the insur- 
gents. We have recently had the statis- 
tics given us for the British expedition 
against Havana in 1762. A force of about 
16,000 men operated against the city 
from the 7th of June till the 14th of 
August. The campaign was successful, 
but in the course of it, while but 560 
men were killed or died of wounds, no 
less than 4,708 died of sickness. As Col. 
Adye of the British army remarks: 
“Cuba may be the Pearl of the Antilles, 
but it is a jewel for which an uncom- 
monly high price must be paid, and it 
has ever proved the grave of many 4 
brave man not inured to its deadly cli- 
mate at the worst season of the year.” 

We may certainly thank our stars that 
we came out of the Santiago campaign 
as well as we did. If there was a mili- 
tary irregularity in the famous “round 
robin” of our generals, it may well be 
pardoned in view of the great saving of 
life which resulted from it. Our soldiers, 
weakened by exposure and hardships al- 
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. most unexampled, would have fallen as 
the Spanish and the British did before 
insidious disease, if they had not been 
promptly removed. It is the shortness 
of the campaign which has saved us. If 
military operations had been continued 
as long as they were in the Crimean 
war, we not only should have shown, as 
the British did then, the inefficiency of 
our system of army administration, but 
should have been in a fair way to lose 
as many men by disease as they did. 








“CONCESSIONS” IN CHINA. 


The discussion in the English newspa- 
pers and elsewhere about concessions in 
the East tends to obscure the principle 
of international law with which it is 
connected. Among civilized govern- 
ments the question of concessionaires’ 
rights is one purely between the conces- 
sionaires and the government granting 
the concession. A concession is only 
a foreign name for a franchise or a 
charter. As a rule, a government gives 
precisely what charters or concessions 
it pleases, and it gives them to whom it 
pleases. An American State may give 
a charter, for instance, for building a 
railroad or supplying water-power; or 
the federal Government may 4d” the 
same thing. It may give it to Bos- 
tonians, or to Frenchmen, or to any one 
it pleases; or it may refuse to grant 
charters at all, and may, through its 
own agencies, as by a board of works 
and taxation, do what private capital 
would otherwise be given the privilege 
of doing. The whole thing, that is, is a 
matter of privilege and not of right. 
More than this, after the privilege is 
granted, the granting Government alone 
can be appealed to to protect the rights 
of the concessionaire or grantee. He 
may go into the courts, if they are open 
to him in such cases, or he may appeal 
to the Legislature or the Executive, but 
the one principle which is recognized 
among all nations treating each other as 
equals (that is, among those from which 
we get our rules of international law) is 
that to his own Government he has no 
appeal. 

It may be easily demonstrated, too, 
that this rule is not a mere custom, 
which may be modified or abandoned 
with the progress of civilization, but is 
a rule of necessity. For, if the conces- 
sionaire, or grantee, or franchise-holder 
were to have the right of appeal to his 
own Government, to make the right of 
any avail he must be able to invoke the 
power of his own Government to change, 
modify, repeal, or enforce the supervi- 
sion by the other Government of its or- 
dinary property law and law of con- 
tracts. If German investors, for in- 


stance, in Union Pacific securities were 
to maintain that they were being de- 
frauded by the Government action in 
foreclosing, and were to have the right 
to invoke the aid of the German Gov- 








ernment to settle the dispute, the latter 
could not possibly change the terms of 
the settlement in any way without itself 
administering the domestic laws of the 
United States, thus impairing its sov- 
ereignty and its independence. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of any country con- 
sists:in great part in its sole and ex- 
clusive control of the ordinary rules af- 
fecting common private right-—that is, 
life, liberty, and property—within its 
borders. The rule, therefore, flows di- 
rectly from the two great principles of 
international dealings, the equality and 
independent sovereignty of states. 


On the same principle the concession- 
aire has no right of complaint at home, 
if in dealings with him some third Pow- 
er is favored. It would not help the 
Germans, in the case we have supposed, 
if in the Union Pacific settlement there 
were circumstances which looked as if 
we had given, for political reasons, a 
preference to Englishmen. The history 
of Venezuela’s dealings with the great 
Manoa and other allied concessions 
would furnish some curious illustrations 
of this. In that case the Government of 
Venezuela gave away to foreigners a 
principality, in which they were to have 
almost every conceivable right of prop- 
erty and development, and opportunity 
for the investment of capital. But the 
right of sovereignty was reserved, and 
consequently the concessionaires have 
had Venezuela alone to look to for pro- 
tection in their grant. The very object 
of the grant was to invite foreign capi- 
tal, but foreign capital, being fully 
aware of the principle involved, took the 
grant with the risk. 


The difficulty over concessions in Chi- 
na arises, as any one may see from the 
dispatches about it during the last few 
days, from the impossibility of adhering 
to it and abandoning it at the same 
time. What the English concessionaires 
want is that England should see to it 
that they have their rights not merely 
as against China, but as against any 
third Power, like Russia, which in- 
trigues in China to their disadvantage. 
Lord Salisbury perceives that such a de- 
parture from the ordinary rule must 
lead to a war with Russia; for, the mo- 
ment he tries to administer the proper- 
ty law of China, and Russia tries to 
frustrate his efforts, the question at once 
arises, who is sovereign? Were all three 
civilized states, the answer would be 
China. But if the answer is not China, 
then it must be either Russia or Eng- 
land, and nothing can determine which, 
if both insist, but force. We could not 
have a more striking illustration of the 
necessity (between states which do not 
desire perpetual war) of the rule, the 
working of which we have endeavored 
to describe, than in this exception. 

If both Russia and England can agree 
that the application of the rule in China 
is an impossibility, the agreement would 
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be tantamount to an understanding that 
Chinese sovereignty is at an end; and 
as there must be a government wher 
ever there is property, and especially 
foreign trade, Russia and England must 
divide China, always subject, of course, 
to the right of interested third parties 
like Germany and France to a share in 
the spoils, or burden (whichever it is 
considered). There is no such thing as 
half-a-dozen or even two Powers ad- 
ministering property and contractual 
law antagonistically in one and the same 
place. They must fight or settle and di- 
vide. This explains why we now hear 
of Russia and England establishing 
“spheres of influence” in China, exactly 
as has been done in Africa in regions 
inhabited by wandering tribes. It makes 
no difference how government—that is, 
the administration of some effective 
property law—happens to be lacking; 
whether it has never existed, or has 
become decrepit, its absence is unen- 
durable, and cannot be made up for 
by the pretence that it exists. This pre- 
tence has hitherto served England in 
China, simply because Russia had not 
appeared on the scene. 

Of course, the question might be set- 
tled by England leaving China to be 
absorbed by Russia, on the ground that 
a war would cost a great deal more than 
the protection of concessionaires or the 
“open door” would come to in cen- 
turies. This is the view we have hith- 
erto taken of our interest in the matter, 
which is quite as great, potentially, as 
England’s. But to some minds, especial- 
ly to those who profit by it, trade worth 
$100,000,000 is cheaply bought by a war 
costing $1,000,000,000. At any rate, we 
may congratulate ourselves that China 
is an exceptional case; for the principle 
of protection to concessions, generally 
applied, would involve the whole world 
in war. 


MAMMOTH CAVE AND CLOUDLAND. 
CLOUDLAND, N. C., August 8, 1898. 

To a New Yorker bent on escaping from 
summer heat, the North naturally suggests 
itself as the proper place of refuge. In the 
month of July it is, however, difficult to find 
a spot in the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 
tains, the Moosehead Lake region, or the 
Maine woods in general, that is not rendered 
almost intolerable by the myriads of tor- 
turing flies. Our Southern mountains—those 
of North Carolina and Tennessee—are free 
from this pest, and this induced us to give 
that region a trial last month. 

Before visiting the “Land of the Sky,”” as 
our Southern neighbors have proudly called 
their mountain plateau, we decided to make 
a détour to Kentucky and see the Mam- 
moth Cave. A cooler place of refuge could 
not be found outside of an ice-house, for its 
invariable temperature is fifty-four degrees 
summer and winter. It is visited, we were 
told at the hotel, by about 6,000 persons an- 
oually, most of whom come in summer. That 
number might be doubled or trebled, ons 
fancies, if the facilities and accommodations 
were bettered. From Glasgow Junction there 
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is a wretched little railway which takes near- 
ly an hour to make the last nine miles to the 
Cave. The single car is so dirty that one 
hesitates to take a seat. In answer to a ques- 
tion, the conductor smilingly replied that 
“the car gets a coat of paint once every four 
years, whether it needs it or not.” The hotel 
is cleaner than the car, but its beds are 
harder than rocks, the food abundant but 
unappetizing, and the “‘music” supplied by 
three darkies—fiddle, guitar, and double 
bass—simply awful. It is probable that when 
a dispute now said to be pending regarding 
the proprietorship of the Cave is settled, 
maiters will improve. 

Such trifles, however, must not preventany 
one from visiting the Mammoth Cave, which 
certainly deserves all the fame that has ac- 
crued to it as a rival, in its way, of Niagara, 
the Yellowstone, and the Yosemite. Nor 
should any one neglect (though many do) 
to take both the routes known as the long 
and the short trips, or the “River Route” 
and the ‘‘Route of Pits and Domes.’”’ The 
shorter trip is easily made in an afternoon 
or evening, while the other takes from nine 
to fifteen hours or more, according to the 
size of the party and the behavior of the 
subterranean rivers, which sometimes rise 
suddenly and oblige the guides to take their 
parties out of the usually spacious and com- 
fortable main route to the upper levels of 
the Cave through a four-mile passage in 
which visitors have to crawl on hands and 
knees, or squirm and wriggle along as best 
they may between rocks whose embrace is 
far closer and more importunate than that 
of the stretch notorious as “Fat Man’s Mise- 
ry.” 

The women of the party in bloomers and 
loose flanne] jackets, the men in blue denim 
suits adorned with red stripes, follow the 
guide down a pleasant path through the 
woods to the opening of the Cave only a few 
hundred yards from te hotel, which itself 
is situated right above the main part of the 
Cave. The big yawning mouth of the Cave 
is edged with ferns and pretty vines, and no 
one suspects that two or three steps will 
suddenly plunge him from a temperature of 
about ninety to one of fifty-four degrees, in 
which his breath becomes visible. A strong 
current of cold air constantly comes up from 
the Cave, which has been greatly widened 
at the opening. After a few dozen steps it 
narrows again, and here it has been found 
necessary to put an iron gate to prevent 
vandals from carrying off the beautiful for- 
mations inside. At this gate the current of 
air is so strong that it is apt to blow out the 
lamps which about half the visitors have to 
carry. These lamps bear most unpleasant 
witness to the mismanagement of the Cave. 
Inatead of getting portable electric lights, or 
at least odorless lanterns, visitors are sup- 
plied with the most primitive sort of miners’ 
lanips, whose smoke and vile odor vitiate the 
delicious air of the Cave, and make one long 
to return and get away from them. This 
drawback, combined with the fact that there 
is at first little to see, made us think, after 
the first twenty minutes, that the Cave was 
a grand humbug, not much better than an 
ordinary railway tunnel. It seemed hardly 
worth while to come so great a distance to 
see an indefinitely elongated cellar, with here 
aud there some point of merely human in- 
terest, such as the well-preserved wooden 
water conduits and the vate put in by the 
miners who worked the Cave for saltpetre 
during the war of 1812; or the piles of rocks 
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of various sizes built up by human hands al] 
along the route—piles which suggest the 
monuments gradually erected by Spanish 
wayfarers at places where a man was mur- 
dered, but which here have a less grim sig- 
nificance, each pile representing some State, 
country, society, or individual. Judging from 
the size of these piles, New York has sent 
more visitors to the Cave than any State ex- 
cept Kentucky itself. Admiral Dewey's pile 
is already quite large. 


The impression that the Cave is not spe- 
cially remarkable for its natural beauty or 
subiimity gradually wears away, and gives 
place to one of a very different kind when 
the big domes and pits are reached. These 
vary considerably in size, while otherwise re- 
sembling one another. The domes remind 
one remotely of Moorish architecture. The 
pits have at their bottoms more or less 
débris, consisting of rocks of all sizes, which 
had been loosened by the water that drips 
incessantly down the sides of the well, cut- 
ting them into a beautiful convoluted and 
fluted surface. One of the most gruesome 
pits--suggesting an ideal prison for me- 
dieval torturers—is seen through a sort of 
window about half way up the side of the 
precipice, while the “Bottomless Pit” is seen 
best from the bridge which crosses it. The 
guide rather damages the reputation of the 
“bottomless” pit by throwing down a cotton 
fuse dipped in oil and lighted, which brings 
the bottom into clear view. All the pits and 
domes are thus lighted by a dexterous toss 
of the fuse from the end of a stick which the 
guide carries for this purpose. It whizzes up 
towards the dome, illuminating that a second, 
and then lies burning in the pit for mi- 
nutes, lighting thoroughly the dripping walls 
of these underground wells, which reverse 
the usual order of things by having the wa- 
ter come in at the top ipstead of the bottom. 

At one place the guide takes all the lamps, 
and bids the visitors sit on a bench and 
listen to the silence while he prepares a 
surprise. As he disappears, Egyptian dark- 
ness closes in upon the scene, but presently, 
as if the eyes were becoming accustomed to 
the darkness, it seems as if the vault above 
had been removed, revealing the sky with 
streaks of cloud and beautifully twinkling 
stars. The illusion is perfect and the Cave 
trip seems ended; but presently the guide’s 
light (which, reflected from a distance on 
the crystals of the ceiling, had created the 
appearance of a starry sky) becomes brighter 
as he approaches, and the fairy scene va- 
nishes. This is the famous Star Chamber. 
An even more startling illusion is created at 
another place. Again the guide leaves the 
party alone and goes ahead. All at once a 
statue of a woman is seen ahead, as dis- 
tinct, as white, and as solid, apparently, as if 
chiselled out of alabaster. It proves to be a 
silhouette of light formed by the two sides 
of the Cave coming together at a certain 
angle. The discovery of this statue was due 
to an accident. Two parties were in the 
Cave at the same time, and luckily happened 
to be in the exact and only spots where 
the statue may be produced and seen, The 
colored guide who first saw it supposed it 
was an apparition, and was so frightened that 
he refused at first to tell any one about it. 
Subsequently it was found that it can be 
produced at will provided that two persons 
are in those exact two places at the same 
time; but it is obvious that this might not 
have happened again for a century. Unima- 
ginative persons have given the shape the 








name of “Martha Washington statue”; but 
with its gruesome surroundings it rather 
suggests the goddess Erda as she rises from 
a rock-cleft in Wagner’s “Rheingold.” 

Other aspects of the Cave are more happily 
named, such as the “Star Chamber’ on the 
short route, and on the long route ‘Fat 
Man’s Misery,” with “Great Relief’’ at the 
other end. These are followed by the Dead 
Sea, Lethe, Styx, and Purgatory. But the 
greatest curiosity of the longer route is the 
“Echo River,’”’ which is navigated on flat- 
bottomed boats for about twenty minutes. 
The Cave here is very low—the first arch 
under which the boat goes being only two 
feet and a half above the level of the water 
ordinarily—but after a while it rises a little 
and provides a vault which has what is 
probably the most beautiful echo in the 
world. The guide sings an arpeggio (three or 
four successive tones, say G, B, D, G up, or 
G, E, C, G down) and, thanks to the dura- 
tion of the echo, these four tones reach the 
ear as a rich and perfect chord of simulta- 
neous sound. Still more beautiful is a high- 
er arpeggio sung by a woman’s voice. The 
sounds seem disembodied and etherealized, 
like those of an seolian harp, and the effect 
is as thrilling as the three choruses, one 
above the other, in ‘‘Parsifal.’"’ Europe has 
the Sistine Chapel and some acoustically re- 
markable cathedrals, but our subterranean 
Echo River surpasses them all. After the 
beautiful, we had an exhibition of the sub- 
lime in sound. A Kentuckian in our boat 
fired a revolver. The sound which, in the 
open air, would have been like the transient 
crack of a whip, here reverberated with a 
deafening boom, like the roar of great peals 
of thunder, lasting fully a minute. It must 
have astonished the blind fishes and crawfish 
that inhabit the river, so we fancied, but the 
guide said that these creatures seemed not 
to mind noise any more than light, unless ac- 
companied by a disturbance of the water. 
We did not succeed in seeing a blind fish, but 
one of the party caught a crawfish. The river 
was very gentle and pleasant while we were 
on it, but the guide said that sometimes, 
when there are heavy rains outside, Purga- 
tory is changed from a great dry hall to the 
bed of a rushing torrent, in which it is diffi- 
cult to prevent the boat from being dashed 
against the rock. It is only quite recently 
that the source of this water has been traced 
to the Green River; where it flows is not 
yet known. 

Of the fifty or more kinds of animals— 
mostly of the lowest orders—which are 
known to exist in the Cave, casual visitors 
are not apt to see more than three or four. 
The most abundant are a sort of long-legged 
cricket somewhat resembling a spider. These 
are everywhere, and when they die they re- 
main where they happen to be on the wall, 
while a white fungus covers them with a 
thick shroud till they look like snowballs 
with legs. In one of the vaults there are 
also mineral “snowballs,” the ceiling being 
covered with glistening white balls of gyp- 
sum crystals. Farther on, the gypsum takes 
the form of flowers, chiefly marguerites, 
sunflowers, and regal chrysanthemums, 
though roses too may be found and the 
graceful forms of celery tops. The “Vale 
of Diamonds” and the ‘Jewel Chamber” 
scintillate with sparks both on ceiling and 
walls. Hours might be spent admiring and 
describing all these details, but I can men- 
tion only one more—the Mammoth Dome, 
which is not included in either of the regu- 
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lar routes, but can be added to one of them 
if the party is not too large. It forms a 
fit climax to the trip, and, though some- 
what difficult to reach, should be missed by 
no one. In this dome there are magnificent 
columns which have been fitly named the 
“Ruins of Karnak,” for their perfection and 
symmetry suggest ancient ruins, the work 
of human hands rather than of water. From 
below, one of these columns is seen to be 
eut across as straight as a tree cut by a 
saw. In looking up, one thinks of great 
cathedrals, or even of the perpendicular 
sides of some Western cafion; and although 
the dome ig only 150 feet high, it looks far 
higher. 

Before leaving the Cave by way of the 
aptly named Corkscrew, we rested awhile in 
the romantic Bandits’ Hall, watching the 
gambols of the rats, of which there are great 
numbers in the Cave. Sometimes, in skip- 
ping about, they turn over a stone which 
echoes in a way that would be most un- 
canny if one were alone in the dark. A 
man was lost in the Cave some years ago, 
and, when found again, two days later, he 
was a raving maniac and remained so. The 
Cave is a perfect labyrinth, and every guide 
is obliged to serve an apprenticeship of se- 
veral years before he is allowed to take 
charge of visitors. Should anything happen 
to a guide, the only safe thing for visitors 
to do would be to sit down where they 
were, without moving a step from the regular 
route. Our guide, Bishop, though his uncle 
was one of the first explorers of the Cave 
and he himself has spent the greater part 
of his life in it, even now dislikes to be left 
alone in its dead silence in the dark on ac- 
count of the strange whisperings and mys- 
terious sounds that seem to fill the air. 
When we came out of the Cave we seem- 
ed to step from an ice cellar into a Turkish 
bath, and the pure air of the Kentucky for- 
est was as laden with rich odors as the 
exotic atmosphere of a greenhouse. We had 
never before realized what an abundance 
and variety of odors exist in ordinary air. 
It does not seem probable, however, that, as 
is often asserted, there is anything especially 
exhilarating in the Cave air itself, as there 
is in mountain breezes. It is simply the 
purity and the coolness of this atmosphere 
that enable one to make the seventeen-mile 
trip underground without special fatigue. 
The Cave still contains the two stone huts 
that were once occupied by hopeful con- 
sumptives. When one of them died the 
others abandoned the experiment. 


If the weird statue in the Mammoth Cave 
suggested Erda, going from there to the top 
of Roan Mountain—second in height among 
the Appalachian peaks—-was like passing 
from the subterranean abode of the Nibelung 
dwarfs in the same opera to the cloudy 
heights of Walhalla. A mountain-~railway, 
known as the Cranberry Road—forty miles 
long and built at the cost of over a million 
dollars to mines that furnish steel of the 
finest quality—leaves the Southern Railroad 
at Johnson City, and twists its way up a 
rushing mountain torrent through gorges 
that repeatedly suggest the grandeur of Co- 
lorado cafions. Early in July, beauty was 
added to the scene by a lavish profusion of 
white and pink rhododendrons. These also 
adorn the twelye-mile road up the moun- 
tain, which is made in a comfortable surrey 
that connects Roan Mountain station with 
the Cloudland Hotel at the summit. This 
hotel is a curiosity in several ways. It is 








the highest building east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—101 feet higher than the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel. Mount Mitchell, alone of the 
dozen peaks that here rise more than 6,000 
feet above sea-level, is higher (6,711) than 
Roan Mountain (6,394), but there is no build- 
ing on its summit, and it seldom emerges 
from the clouds. The State line, dividing 
North Carolina from Tennessee, passes 
through the dining-room of Cloudland Ho- 
tel, and there are tables at which one can 
handle his fork in one State and his knife 
in the other; while there are rooms up- 
stairs in which one can sleep in two States 
at once—head in one, feet in the other. It 
is curious, also, to see this large building, 
capable of housing several hundred guests, 
exposing its broad sides boldly to the violent 
winds without the chains with which the 
Mount Washington Hotel has had to be an- 
chored to the stones. The roof of Cloudland 
Hotel has twice been carried away, but is 
now safely moored with heavy rocks. Dur- 
ing the first week of July a violent storm 
raged three days uninterruptedly—the flerc- 
est the proprietor remembered in several 
years—yet the hotel stood firm as a rock. 
The thermometer was down to 40 at night, 
and huge logs were burning in all the chim- 
neys. These fires are kept up day and 
night throughout the summer for those who 
may want them, though the temperature very 
rarely reaches the low figure just given. 
During the four weeks of our stay on the 
mountain—ending August 8—it was nearly 
always 58 or 60 at eight a. M., and we never 
saw, it higher than 64 in the afternoon, the 
usual figure being 62—an ideal temperature 
for either loafing or climbing, and especial- 
ly for literary work—neither too cold nor 
too warm, but just right. For authors who are 
anxious to do a vast amountof work and yet 
get their vacation at the same time, there is 
perhaps no place in this country (east of Ca- 
lifornia) equal to the summit of Roan Moun- 
tain. The hotel table, too, is good, and the 
charges moderate. 


The Cloudland Hotel is most aptly named, 
for although the superb view embraces hun- 
dreds of lofty peaks in half-a-dozen States, 
it is the clouds that afford the best enter- 
tainment here—that is, when they are not 
too close neighbors, as is often the case. 
Yet the rain always sinks out of sight in a 
few minutes, leaving a dry road to walk on, 
and, what is more, the dampness of the air 
is never depressing, but rather exhilarating. 
Just below and behind the hotel there is 
a gulch from which often arise mists on 
which the setting sun paints perfect circular 
rainbows, not as brilliant as those under 
Niagara or the Vernal Falls in the Yose- 
mite, but very beautiful nevertheless; and 
within the circle the spectator sometimes 
sees his own shadow with a halo around it. 
The sunsets are wonderfully varied and 
beautiful, painting the sky in all directions. 
One evening the west was all ablaze with 
bars of gold and deep red against the faint 
apple-green and blue of the sky, while in 
the east there was piled up a Himalayan 
rangeof snowy cumulous clouds which in suc- 
cession assumed all the tints of the rain- 
bow, flashes of sheet lightning adding to 
their wonderful beauty. Another evening 
vast volumes of mist rose from the valley 
like steam from a huge cauldron, and as they 
rolled away the sun gave them a bright 
flame color, so that they seemed to stream 
from an active volcano or a great forest fire 
below. 
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The air up here is often Alpine in ita 
fresh and bracing qualities. The mountains 
themselves, with all their abundance, lack 
individuality of outline, but they are beat - 
tifully green, and some of the unbroken val- 
ley views are enchanting. But the railways 
are beginning to invade these virgin forests 
(they are already worth $25,000,000 a year to 
North Carolina alone), and “‘balds’’ are be- 
coming more and more numerous. On some 
of these bald spots farmhouses may be seen, 
while most of them are the resorts of sheep, 
cattle, horses, and pigs. The razor-back 
pig is not a beautiful animal, but when one 
sees him living this open-air life, feeding 
on grass, and washed by daily raias, one 
understands why he should yield such well- 
flavored hams. It is amusing to see the ani- 
mals stampede down hill when they hear the 
call for salt. 

Interesting excursions can be made on 
horseback or on foot to several waterfalls or 
neighboring peaks, and during these a 
chance is afforded to see the natives, who, 
notwithstanding their feuds among them- 
selves, are perfectly civil and safe to othera 
Some of them come up to the hotel. On July 
4 there was a small vendetta. One of the 
victims asked a doctor from Knoxville who 
happened to be in the hotel, “Am I cut to 
the holler? ‘Cause if I am I guess I'll die.” 
But he recovered. One man up here has 
killed three enemies, from a sense of duty, 
but now he is going to build a church where, 
he says, “not a d—— soul shall go in but 
my own family.’’ The poverty of these peo- 
ple is startling, and sometimes pathetic. A 
man walked eight miles to bring 60 cents’ 
worth of corn to the hotel, and another day 
two young girls walked twelve miles to 
bring 15 cents’ worth of beets! The giris 
here are said to marry at twelve or four- 
teen, and at sixteen they are looked on as 
old maids. Some of them are very pretty 
at fourteen. H. T. Finck. 


MME. DARMESTETER’S RENAN.-—I!I 


Paris, August 11, 1898. 


Mme. Darmesteter describes, with great 
delicacy of touch, the domestic life of Renan, 
after his marriage, surrounded by his sister, 
his mother, who had come to live with him, 
and who liked to tell him old stories of Brit- 
tany. In 1857, the death of Quatremére left 
the professorship of Hebrew vacant at the 
Collége de France. Renan, well known al- 
ready by his ‘General History of the Semitic 
Languages,’ his translation of the Book of 
Job, his version of the Song of Songs, thought 
himself entitled to it. By the rules of the 
college, the professors and the Members of 
the Academy of Inscriptions present their 
candidate to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; they invariably give the same name, 
and the Minister sanctions their choice. It 
was well known that the Empress Eugénie 
objected to the choice of Renan, and so the 
professorship remained vacant for five years. 
The Emperor, less intolerant than his wife, 
offered Renan another professorship as a 
compensation. Renan declined it; he wished 
to be the successor of Quatremére, who had 
been his professor. Another compensation 
was offered him, an archmologica] mission to 
Syria. Thin was accepted; and it waz de- 
cided that Henriette should accompany him 
as secretary and keeper of accounts, as 
Renan was thought “incapable of the ma- 
terial cares which such a long journey would 
necessitate.” 
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The journey was hardly decided on when 
the news of the massacres of the Christians 
of the Lebanon bythe Druses reached France. 
An Anglo-French expedition left for Asia 
Minor, and Renan and his sister made the 
journey in one of the army transports. ‘‘Ful- 
ly absorbed,’ says Madame Darmesteter, ‘‘by 
scientific objects, we see in the ‘Mission to 
Phenicia’ [published after the return] a 
Renan very unmindful of politics, who seems 
to consider the massacres and the resistance 
of the Christians as providentially combined 
in the interest of Semitic archeology. He 
found the presence of the soldiers very con- 
venient; he made his great excavations with 
the army, and the navy helped to transport 
what he found.’’ When he began the exca- 
vations at Byblos, he had hopes which were 
somewhat disappointed; he found ruins, 
fragments, but no great masterpiece of art. 
With his sister, he was the master of a little 
military camp; he made great marches with 
escorts, and was able to write, in the great- 
est peace of mind, admirable descriptions of 
the Syrian landscape. 

In the month of July, 1861, Madame Renan 
came to join them. Henriette might now 
have left for France, as she had already been 
unwell, but Renan took her with him to 
Palestine; he had, for years, planned to 
write a Life of Jesus. In the Holy Land, 
Christ appeared to him as a living figure, 
with a marvellous reality. He saw it mov- 
ing amid the landscape of Galilee. He wrote 
the ‘Life of Jesus’—that is to say, the prin- 
cipal lineaments of it—at Ghesir; the portion 
which extends to the last journey to Jerusa- 
lem. As fast as he wrote a page his sister 
copied it. Madame Renan returned to 
France, and Renan was again alone with his 
sister. Henriette became ill with intermit- 
tent fever and neuralgia. A doctor came 
from Beirut, but it was too late, and she 
died of exhaustion. A year afterwards, when 
the ‘Life of Jesus’ appeared, Renan dedicated 
it to “the pure soul of my sister Henriette, 
who died at Byblos the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1861." The dedication ends thus: “‘Re- 
veal to me, O good genius, reveal to me who 
loved you, the truths which vanquish 
death, hinder us from fearing it, and make 
us almost love it.’ 

Renan came back to France alone. Many 
times his friend Berthelot had written to him 
to hasten, to bring his sister home while 
there was still time. “One does not,” says 
Madame Darmesteter, ‘‘end a masterpiece 
without paying for it in one way or another; 
the life of Henriette was the price of the Life 
of Jesus.” The publication of this book be- 
came Renan’s great preoccupation on his 
return. He was, by a decree of January 11, 
1862, appointed Professor of the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Syriac Languages at the Col- 
lége de France. There was much opposition 
on many sides. To the court as well as to 
the church Renan was a notorious heretic, 
and his appointment to a professorship of 
Biblical exegesis was, therefore, a cause of 
great scandal. To the Quartier Latin, libe- 
ral and freethinking, he was a traitor ac- 
cepting gifts from the tyrant. For many 
weeks it was announced that his first lecture 
would occasion a noisy demonstration. 

“It must be said,” remarks Mme. Darmes- 
teter, ‘that Renan, notwithstanding his dis- 
creet and grave manner, did not dislike at 
heart this agitation and publicity. Some peo- 
ple did not fail to advise him to deliver very 
special lectures, on purely #echnical ques- 
tions, in the small room which was used by 


Burnouf and Quatremére, and in which only 
about thirty people could sit. But, on the 
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contrary, the new professor asked for his 
opening lecture the great amphitheatre of 
the college. A note in the newspapers an- 
nounced the day and the hour; it was well 
known that he was to treat the question of 
Christianity. He did not wish to hide him- 
self. ‘Our mission,’ said he, ‘does not re- 
quire noise, but it is not the inoffensive 
quiet of mediocrity.’ It seemed as if his 
book, still unpublished, was circulating in 
his veins, gave him a sort of fever, and 
aoe him to deliver his thoughts to the 
crowd.” 


On the 21st of February the amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne was full of students, Catho- 
lics and Liberals; the subject chosen was 
the influence exerted by the ‘Semitic peoples 
on civilization. The professor was constant- 
ly interrupted—by the Catholics when he 
spoke of “ an incomparable man, so great 
that, though everything here must be judged 
from the point of view of positive science, 
he would not contradict those who call him 
God,” and said that “in adopting Christiani- 
ty we have profoundly modified it, so that 
it has in reality become our work’; by the 
students of the Latin Quarter when he said 
that ‘‘the French Revolution, in creating the 
principle of unity in the State, often compro- 
mised liberty.”” We must remember that this 
took place under the Empire, at a time when 
there was no liberty of speech. The students, 
finding out that, on the whole, Renan was 
on the Liberal side, cheered him, followed 
him to his house in the Rue Medame, and 
gave him an ovation. The Government de- 
clared his lectures dangerous to the public 
peace; he was not allowed to speak at the 
college. For two years, however, he received 
his salary and kept his title of professor; 
then a new professorship was created, to 
which was attributed the study of the He- 


_brew languages, and, by way of compensation, 


Renan was to reénter the Imperial Library 
as a conservateur. He declined, and sent a 
respense to the Minister ending with the 
words of Saint Peter to a simoniac: ‘‘Pecunia 
tua tecum sit.’’ The next day there appeared 
in the Moniteur a short decree in these 
words: “The nomination of M. Renan to the 
Imperial Library is revoked. M. Renan re- 
mains suspended from his functions at the 
Collége de France.” 

Published on the 23d of June, 1863, the 
‘Life of Jesus’ had an immediate and ex- 
traordinary success. Few people were of 
the same mind as Mr. Gladstone, who pro- 
nounced it to be a dull book and could not 
finish it. 


“It was,’’ said Mme. Darmesteter, ‘‘for a 
serious book, the greatest success of the 
century. The learned read its fine and pro- 
found pages for their science, women for 
their poetry; the mass of anti-clericalism 
in the country of M. Homais [the Voltairian 
of ‘Mme. Bovary’] applauded in the name of 
progress; but, above all, the book pleased all 
those who had been Christians in faith and 
were so still at heart. Like a broken vase 
still full of perfume, the tender infidelity of 
Renan issued a sweet and morbid increduli- 
Wis is The world is full of men and 
women who are in mourning for some ideal 
on whose tomb they continue to throw flow- 
ers. And all these felt themselves at last 
understood.” 


Mme. Darmesteter adds, however, justly 
that 


“Conceived far from any library, the book 
maintains a certain hesitation and indecision 
in questions of criticiam, and surprising 
variations in exegesis. In the historical 
importance given to the Gospel of St. John, 
one feele more than once that in Renan 
the artist often tempted the scholar, and that 
the scholar succumbed. It is, perhaps, not 
at Ghesir that a work of erudition can be 
elaborated. It needs, perhaps, the unequalled 


-German exegesis. 





patience of a German university for the col- 
lection of all the documents and the criti- 
cism of all the texts which allow the re- 
constitution of the past. . . Certainly 
the Baurs, Strausses, the Zellers, the Reusses, 
the Hilgenfelds, the Weissaeckers, the 
Ewalds, had not Renan’s magical power of 
evocation. The sky of the East; the 
memories of a pious heart, such are the true 
documents which inspired Renan’s incom- 
parable pages.” 

Madame Darmesteter tells us frankly that 
Renan knew only the works of Strauss, of 
Neander, of Bunsen, of Le Nain de Tille- 
mont, the old book of Herder, and was un- 
acquainted with the more recent works of 
The ‘Life of Jesus’ is, in 
fact, a religious novel, if the word be not 
thought too profane; it is a sort of dramatic 
reconstitution, ennobled by the moral ideal 
which the author entertained. So viewed, 
it marked an immense contrast between the 
modern form of unbelief and that of Voltaire 
and of the Voltairian school, which moulded 
so many minds in the last and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. : 

The final pages of the ‘Life of Jesus’ form 
an introduction to the succeeding volume, 
‘The Apostles.’ After Renan’s great triumph, 
the Liberal party, who thought that it had a 
right to share in the success, wished Renan 
to come forward as a candidate for the 
Chamber in Paris. He refused, and left with 
his wife for Asia Minor. He sought there 
for the remains of the seven churches of the 
East, and studied the conditions of ancient 
life. He took aotes for the descriptions 
which appeared in the ‘Origin of Christian- 
ity.’ The second volume was, so to speak, 
the story of the posthumous life of Jesus; 
the third, entitled ‘Saint Paul,’ is, perhaps, 
in Madame Darmesteter’s opinion, the most 
perfect historical picture produced by Renan. 
In this volume we are no longer in an atmo- 
sphere of hallucination, but in a realistic 
world. Renan describes Saint Paul, not as 
an idealist, a poet, a saint, but as a disputa- 
tious missionary, fond of strife, superficially 
educated, but speaking Greek, and thus well 
armed for the work of propagandism in the 
great ports of the Mediterranean. The Greek 
language was the lingua franca of the time. 
Antioch, Ephesus, became centres of Chris- 
tianity. The ‘Apostles’ appeared in 1866, 
‘Saint Paul’ in 1869. Renan presented him- 
self in the latter year as candidate for the 
Chamber at Meaux, in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne. He belonged to the Liberal 
opposition, but he was willing to become 
reconciled to the Empire if the Empire be- 
came liberal. He had grown very intimate 
with Prince Jerome Napoleon; he had even 
some sympathy for the person of Louis Na- 
poleon. “France,” he wrote afterwards in 
his ‘Intellectual and Moral Reform,’ ‘had 
what it wished for, order and peace. Liber- 
ty was wanting, it is true, but this want of- 
fended only a minority.” In his electoral 
campaign he advocated a diminution of the 
army (and 1870 was approaching) and a mini- 
mum of reform, chiefly political decentrali- 
gation and a greater diffusion of public in- 
struction. He had nothing in him of the po- 
litical agitator. He made no promises to 
his electors, and the Government candidate 
was elected by an increased majority. 
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and as a theologian, I took great interest in 
the article on ‘Religious Problems in the 
Philippines” that was published in your is- 
sue of August 11. 

In one point, however, I cannot en- 
tirely agree with you. You pretend to fear 
that the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines would suffer harm 
if we should become compelled to annex 
the islands in order to restore order and 
peace there. While I do not see any urgent 


necessity for annexing the Philippine 
Islands, I am rather inclined to  be- 
lieve that .the true interests of the 


Roman Catholic Church absolutely demand 
annexation of the whole undivided group 
of islands by the United States, for the re- 
storation of the status quo ante bellum is 
entirely out of the question. Spain is not 
able to retain the islands. Therefore, nothing 
else remains than that they either should 
be annexed by the United States or that they 
should be divided among the different Pow- 
ers of Europe. The result of the latter alter- 
native would be that some of the islands 
would go to the Protestant Powers—England 
and Germany—with which the Catholic 
Church has established a modus vivendi 
which, however, does not offer any advan- 
tages over the modus vivendi in existence 
between Rome and the United States. Other 
islands would fall to Russia and to Japan, 
the former Power being aggressively Greek- 
Catholic, the latter still heathen. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church can, accordingly, in no 
way desire a partition of the Philippines, 
because it might find itself in some parts of 
the islands under the influence of hostile 
governments as the result of a partition. It 
must, even on general principles, prefer to 
deal with but one government. The Holy 
See at Rome, instead of being utterly op- 
posed to the idea that the United States 
should gain possession of the Philippine Isl- 
ands, will welcome and promote annexation 
by the United States as the best and most 
advantageous solution of the serious and 
difficult problem, so far as its own vital in- 
terests are concerned, as soon as it becomes 
convinced that the conditions which pre- 
vailed before the war cannot be restored; 
and it appears to me as if the appeal of the 
Pope to our Government for protection of the 
interests of his Church indicates that the 
Pope is not very far from that conviction. 
The present Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States will not less be benefited by so 
large an addition of Roman Catholics to our 
population, which will not fail to exercise in 
due time a very powerful influence upon our 
national destiny as well as upon the destiny 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Only a few 
years ago, it used to be a very common boast 
among our Roman Catholics that their num- 
bers were increasing so rapidly that, within 
@ comparatively short period, they would 
gain absolute control of our country, and be 
in a position to compel their fellow-citizens 
of Protestant complexion to return to the 
folds of the Roman Church. Such indiscreet 
boasts induced some Protestants who were 
not less foolish to attempt suppressing the 
Catholic Church by legislative measures. In 
the State of Illinois, for instance, they intro- 
duced a school law which was expected to 
bring the Catholic parochial schools under 
the control of Protestant school directors. 
The result was that the Republican party, 
which was responsible for the odious law, 
was defeated at the polls and that Mr. Alt- 
geld was elected Governor of Illinois. Since 








that time the Catholics have learned more 
discretion, but we should be greatly mis- 
taken if we imagined them to despair of their 
future. Their prospects are as bright as 
ever, and no reason can be discovered why 
they should not welcome with the greatest 
joy any and all additions to their numbers 
as citizens of the United States, in conse- 
quence of our country retaining all the for- 
mer possessions of Spain which have been 
conquered in this war. 

If these facts were well and generally 
known, the most strenuous opposition to 
the annexation of the Philippine Islands, as 
well as of Cuba and Porto Rico, might be 
expected to arise among the Protestant ele- 
ment of our population; and all the narrow- 
minded among it will certainly raise a loud 
outcry against the admission of millions of 
Roman Catholics into the United States. 
But the truly liberal Protestants far outnum- 
ber the class of fanatics, and are not afraid 
to enter upon even a keener competition 
with their Roman Catholic brethren than 
heretofore. They are perfectly aware of the 
fact that the influence and power of the Ro- 
man Church in the United States will be 
enormously strengthened by adding to it the 
well-disciplined and immensely rich Church 
in the Philippines; but they rejoice in the 
opportunity of combating that power with 
the weapons of true faith and charity. They 
are absolutely hostile to the employment of 
external force in attempting to overcome 
what they think to be religious error. Such 
men as these assisted in wiping that un-‘Chris- 
tian school law from the statute-book of the 
State of Illinois. I know at least one Pro- 
testant minister who, although the law did 
not apply to his congregation at all, explain- 
ed its real intention to his congregation in a 
sermon, and, at the risk of losing his posi- 
tion, exhorted his hearers to vote against the 
party that had made the attempt to organize 
a persecution of our Catholic fellow-citizens. 
All that this class of Protestants expects is 
an open door to enable them to preach their 
faith among the Filipinos. They will send, 
as soon as possible, missionaries to the 
Philippines, and, as a matter of course, gain 
a permanent foothold there. But, if it is 
true that the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States has proved herself stronger in 
an unrestricted and unlimited competition 
with her Protestant sisters than was sup- 
posed, it is neither to be assumed nor feared 
that the Protestant missionaries will imme- 
diately succeed in overthrowing the predomi- 
nance of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines. All that they may reasonably 
be expected to achieve at the outset is to stir 
up the latent energies of the defenders of 
the Catholic faith in that part of the world. 

Wa. WEBER. 

BELLEVILLE, [LL., August 16, 1894. 





A FLEMISH SOCIETY IN BELGIUM. 


To THE Eprtor OF THB NATION: 

Sir: Kindly allow a reader, of Belgian ori- 
gin, to correct an error contained ,in your 
Notes in the Nation of August 4. The error 
takes its origin in the Athenaeum of July 2, 
and is, no doubt, due to ignorance. There 
is no such “German movement” in Belgium 
as that referred to, and if there were, no- 
thing could be more absurd than that 60,000 
German residents should insist ‘‘upon the use 
of (their language) German in the Belgian 
Parliament,” representing a population of 
7,000,000! 


The real fact is this: There is in Belgium 
a society, known as the Willems Fond, of 
which the writer has been a member since 
1875. This society has now nearly 50,000 
members, not at all Germans, but Flemings. 
whose ancestors were mostly Celts and 
Francs. They are proud of their ancient 
Teutonic language, one of the mother 
tongues of English, and which resembles the 
latter much more than German. The so- 
clety I refer to has for the past thirty 
years published many books, lectures, political 
pamphlets, etc.,'in Flemish, and in many 
cases these are distributed free to the labor- 
ing classes and farmers. The founders of 
the society were politicians who spoke Flem- 
ish in meetings and in delivering lectures, 
but who spoke French in their homes and 
in their clubs. This is the case with the 
leaders to-day. Not long since, I met, in 
Ghent, the Secretary of the society. This 
good Fleming and his family spoke most 
elegant French at home, but outside of his 
home he was a radical Fleming—to secure 
the Flemish vote for a seat in Parliament. 

As to the use of the Flemish language in the 
Belgian Parliament, or, as it is called, 
“Chamber of Representatives," we are far 
from that, for more than two-thirds of the 
Belgian people—all the inhabitants of the 
provinces of Hainaut, Namur, Luxembourg, 
Liége, and part of those in Brabant, Lim- 
bourg, and Flanders—are French in ian- 
guage, and these people know neither Flem- 
ish nor German. At the same time, French 
is the language one hears most among all 
educated classes in the Flemish provinces. 
As to Germans, there are, no doubt, many 
merchants, clerks, hotel-waiters and other 
servants in Antwerp, Brussels, Ostend, and 
three or four other cities, but few, if any, 
have become Belgian citizens; and, as to 
the practical use of German, one could cer- 
tainly not travel far with it in Belgium. 
In fact, I am sure that in Antwerp, Brussels, 
and in many cities of Flanders, one would 
succeed better with plain English than with 
German. 

It is true that some Flemish politicians 
have insisted upon the use of Flemish in the 
courts, and this in some cities of Bra- 
bant, Limbourg, and Antwerp is 4 rea- 
sonable demand; but, as to the Belgian Par- 
liament, the Government, the army, the 
schools, the leading journals—the French 
tongue cannot be replaced by Flemish, for 
the simple reason that French (or Walloon 
French in some cases) is the only language 
spoken by nearly five millions of Belgians, 
while most of the Flemish people have al- 
ways considered an education without a 
thorough knowledge of French incomplete. 
I may add here that the leading Flemish 
littérateurs, divines, jurists, philosophers, 
statesmen, historians, novelists, and poets, 
have written their works either in Latin, in 
past ages, or, during the present century, in 
French. The leading Belgian newspapers 
and periodicals are also printed in French. 

A. DE POTTER. 

New York. August 17, 1595. 


Notes. 


Preliminary fall announcements by Henry 
Holt & Co. embrace ‘The Science of Fi- 
nance,’ by Prof. Henry C. Adams; ‘Essays 
on Econoraics,’ by the late Francis A. 
Walker, as well as ‘Essays on Education,” 





by the same writer; ‘A History of English 
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Romanticism—1i8th Century,’ by Prof. Henry 
A. Beers of Yale; ‘Modern American Ora- 
tory,’ entire speeches by Phillips, Curtis, 
Beecher, Schurz, Black, Depew, and Grady, 
with a discussion and a bibliography by 
Ralph C. Ringwalt of Columbia; ‘Standard 
English Poems,’ from Spenser to Tennyson; 
‘French Lyrics,’ more than 200 in number, 
edited by Prof. A. G. Canfield of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; ‘Music and Musicians,’ 
from the French of Albert Lavignac; and 
‘A Political History of Contemporary Eu- 
rope,’ from the French of Charles Seigno- 
bos, by Prof. Macvane of Harvard. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list opens with 
‘The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle,’ 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and contains 
also: ‘The Life of Our Lord in Art,’ by 
Miss Estelle M. Hurll, with about 100 il- 
lustrations; ‘Human Immortality: Two 
Supposed Objections to the Doctrine,’ by 
Prof. William James; ‘Afternoons in the 
College Chapel,’ by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body of Harvard; ‘The Making and the 
Unmaking of the Preacher,’ by President 
Tucker of Dartmouth; in the American 
Statesmen series, lives of Salmon P. Chase 
(by Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard), Charles 
Sumner (by Moorfield Storey), Thaddeus 
Stevens (by Samuel W. McCall), and 
Charles Francis Adams (by his son and 
namesake); ‘John Adams, the Statesman 
of the American Revolution,’ by Mellen 
Chamberlain; ‘The Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton,’ by William 8S. Stryker; ‘Letters 
to George Washington, 1752-1761,’ mostly 
unpublished, a first volume, edited by 8. M. 
Hamilton; ‘A History of the Presidency,’ 
by Edward Stanwood, a making over of this 
author’s standard ‘History of Presidential 
Elections’; ‘Samuel Edmund Sewall,’ a de- 
scendant of the famous Chief Justice, and 
heir to all his virtues as well as to his 
legal profession, by Mrs. Nina Moore Tif- 
fany; ‘Reminiscences,’ by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, together with a volume of her verse, 
‘From Sunset Ridge’; ‘James Russell Low- 
ell and his Friends,’ by Edward Everett 
Hale, with numerous portraits and other 
illustrations; ‘ASculptor’s Adventures in the 
Sunset Land,’ by Capt. Edward Kemeys; ‘A 
World of Green Hills’ (Virginia and North 
Carolina), by Bradford Torrey; ‘Traditions 
of the Thompson River Indians of British 
Columbia,’ collected by James Teit; ‘Coro- 
na and Coronet,’ an account of the Amherst 
expedition to Japan in 1896 to observe the 
sun's eclipse, by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd; 
‘Annals of the Lowell Observatory,’ vol- 
ume i.; ‘On Tides,’ the Lowell Lectures in 
Boston last winter by George H. Darwin; 
‘The Magic of the Horseshoe, with Other 
Folk-lore,’” by Robert Means Lawrence, 
M.D.; ‘A Century of Indian Epigrams,’ 
chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari, by 
Paul B. More; ‘The Bibliotaph, and Other 
People,’ by Leon H. Vincent; ‘Social Ideals 
in English Letters,’ by Miss Vida D. Scud- 
der; ‘The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution,’ volume ii., by Hannis Taylor; 
‘Select Essays on Dante,’ by Karl Witte, 
translated by C. Mabel Lawrence; and 
‘Every-Day Butterflies,’ by Samuel H. Scud- 
der. For illustrated reprints we should 
add John #iske’s ‘Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,’ and Dickens’s ‘Child's History of 
England,’ besides Cooper’s ‘Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales’ in five volumes. 

John Wiley & Sons have in press ‘The 
Hlements of Sanitary Engineering,’ by Prof. 
Mansfield Merriman; ‘Analysis of Potable 


, 





Water,’ by Prof. William P. Mason; ‘The 
Theory of Blectrical Measurement,’ by Prof. 
William A. Anthony; ‘The Law of Field 
Operation in Engineering, Surveys, etc.,’ by 
John C. Wait; and ‘A General Treatise on 
the Integral Calculus,’ by Prof. W. Wool- 
sey Johnson of the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Macmillan Co. announce “The Church- 
man’s Library,” edited by John Henry Burn, 
B.D., and setting off with ‘The Beginnings 
of English Christianity,’ by Prof. W. E. 
Collins; ‘Some New Testament Problems,’ 
by Arthur Wright; ‘Some Old Testament 
Problems,’ by John P. Peters, D.D.; and 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after,’ by Canon Winterbotham. They have 
also in preparation a series of ‘New Testa- 
ment Handbooks,’ edited by Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago, be- 
ginning with ‘The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament,’ by Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent, and ‘The History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament,’ by 
Prof. Henry 8S. Nash; “The Control of the 
Tropics,’ by Benjamin Kidd; and ‘The Un- 
derground Railroad, from Slavery to Free- 
dom,’ by Prof. Wilbur H. Siebert of Ohio 
State University, with illustrations and a di- 
rectory of more than 3,000 names of under- 
ground operators. The same firm advertises 
that it has bought out the business of Rich- 
ard Bentley & Son, London, and will incor- 
porate their well-known list in its own. 

For issuance in October the Century Co. 
promise ‘Educational Reform,’ essays and 
addresses by President Eliot of Harvard; a 
volume on Cuba, by Robert T. Hill of the 
United States Geological Survey; ‘A Primer 
of Heraldry for Americans,’ by Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Holden; “The Book of the Ocean,’ 
by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘The World’s Rough 
Hand: Toil and Adventure at the Antipodes,’ 
by H. Phelps Whitmarsh; ‘Our Conversa- 
tional Circle,’ by Miss Agnes H. Morton; 
‘Home Economics,’ by Miss Maria Parloa; 
‘The Adventures of Francois,’ by Dr. 8S. Weir 
Mitchell; a new edition, in two volumes, with 
introduction by President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, of Tocqueville’s ‘Democracy in 
America’; and Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ illustrated by the brothers Rhead. 

From Ginn & Co.’s list we select ‘Intro- 
duction to the Study of Literary Criticism,’ 
by Prof. Charles M. Gayley; ‘A History of 
English Literature,’ by Prof. Francis B. 
Gummere and Alfred C. Garrett; ‘The Sci- 
ence of Discourse,’ by Prof. Arnold Tomp- 
kins; ‘The Student’s American History,’ by 
D. H. Montgomery; ‘Heroes of the Middle 
West,’ by Mary Hartwell Catherwood; ‘Co- 
loniai Life in New Hampshire,’ by James H. 
Fassett; ‘Method in History,’ by Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Mace; ‘Brief German History,’ by 
Profs. H. von Holst and B. S. Terry; ‘The 
Ethics of Hobbes,’ by Prof. BE. Hershey 
Sneath; ‘The World’s Painters and their 
Pictures,’ by Deristhe lL. Hoyt; ‘A Practical 
German Grammar,’ by Prof. George Hemp; 
and the second part of his ‘German Ortho- 
graphy and Phonology.’ 

August is dead to the publishing world, 
yet it brings us its promised volume in the 
Biographical Thackeray (Harpers). This is 
the ‘Sketvh Books,’ being the Paris and Irish 
writings of that ilk, together with ‘Cornhill 
to Cairo,’ etc. Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction 
shows how Thackeray's troubles were thick- 
ening upon him at the period, what with his 
wife’s failing health and his own (partly 
consequent) pecuniary troubles. Yet ‘what 
won't a man bear with a little practice?” he 





wrote to Mrs. Procter. The drawings repro- 
duced hereare undistinguished, but the front- 
ispiece portrait, after Maclise, of date about 
1840, is a real addition to our knowledge of 
the man in his habit as he lived. 

Macmillan Co. publish a translation of 
Prof. Béhm-Bawerk’s essay entitled ‘Karl 
Marx and the Close of his System.’ This 
essay is one of a number prepared in 1896 
as tributes to the aged Prof. Knies, and it is, 
so fas as style and logic go, worthy of its 
distinguished author. Whether Marx's theo- 
ries are of sufficient importance to demand 
further criticisms is a doubtful question; but 
those who desire to understand them will 
find this essay of service. 

Four lectures on ‘Democraey and Social 
Growth in America,’ by Prof. Bernard Moses, 
are published as a volume by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Prof. Moses calls attention to the fact 
that the Spaniards prohibited unmarried 
women from emigrating totheir colonies, and 
thus encouraged the rise of mixed races in- 
capable of a high degree of civilization. The 
English colonies are now inhabited by a 
mixture of races, but they had originally a 
much more homogeneous population. They 
also enjoyed much more freedom than the 
Spanish colonies, and the conditions were 
thus most favorable for the development of 
democracy. Prof. Moses argues, however, 
that the movement of population from the 
country to the city ‘not only makes the 
continued reign of democracy impossible, 
but even threatens the existence of civiliza- 
tion itself.” The lectures, as this quotation 
indicates, are rather speculative, but furnish 
some interesting suggestions. . 

From the same publishers we have another 
essay in speculative politics, entitled ‘The 
Philosophy of Government,’ by George W. 
Walthew. The author considers that two 
mighty movements have hitherto been pro- 
ceeding along the lines of human energy 
which appeared to be totally different from 
each other and intended to remain so. It 
has just been discovered that this separation 
is only apparent, and that the two move- 
ments are about to come together, with very 
important consequences. The movements 
referred te ‘“‘comprise the thought, the ex- 
perience, and the discoveries of mankind in 
the separate domains of philosophy and civil 
government.” These domains are opposite 
to each other, one belonging to the realm of 
mind, the other to that of matter. For the 
details of this interesting (if true) discovery 
and its consequences to mankind we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 

‘En Pique-Nique 1898’ (Paris: Armand Co- 
lin & Cie.) is the annual volume published 
by the Société des Gens de Lettres, and 
consists of stories, sketches, and verses by 
a number of writers, of whom Marcel Pré- 
vost and Emile Zola are the best known. It 
is not a violent supposition that the various 
contributors sent in only such matter as 
was not readily marketable elsewhere, 
for there is nothing in the contents that is 
not commonplace or trite. The most amus- 
ing piece is ‘‘Ministre et Paysan,”’ by Léo 
Claretie. 

‘Angoisses de Juge,’ by Masson-Forestier 
(Colin), is a collection of short stories, of 
which there is not much to be said except 
that they are harmless, and that they are 
composed in the ‘realistic’ manner, which 
consists in heaping together a mass of de- 
tails of no importance or relevancy, much 
as might be done by a newspaper reporter 
who is paid by space, 
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‘L’Amour est Mon Péché’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy) is by the author of ‘Amitié Amou- 
reuse,’ a volume which created something of 
a sensation, and was, by some hasty cri- 
tics, attributed to Guy de Maupassant. The 
present work manifests unusual power and 
literary skill. In form it is the diary of a 
high-strung and high-bred French girl who 
comes of a noble but impoverished family, 
and is constrained by her necessities to ac- 
cept a position as governess and companion 
in an aristocratic English household. Its 
interest hinges on the one topic that furnishes 
forth the staple of French fiction; but this 
inevitable feature is kept out of sight so long 
that the reader might go through two-thirds 
of the story under the agreeable delusion 
that he had at last found a French novel 
which was inoffensive without being inane. 
Another original trait is that the author 
holds up to real and not to hypocritical rep- 
robation the sin he depicts, and thereby 
gains for his book a moral dignity which is 
infrequent in Gallic literature. 


‘Die Verwirrung der Kunstbegriffe,’ by 
Wilhelm Triibner (Frankfort: Literarische 
Anstalt), is a little work which owes its ori- 
gin to the growing tendency of many con- 
temporary painters to break away from con- 
ventionalism, and to strive after greater in- 
dependence of artistic conception and repre- 
sentation. It is calculated to throw light 
upon various phases of modern art, and de- 
serves to be as favorably received as was 
the same author’s ‘Das Kunstverstindniss 
von Heute,’ published anonymously half-a- 
dozen years ago. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Dante 
Society of Cambridge, Mass. (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.), tells of a prosperous year, and shows 
the Society’s collection of books to have 
trebled in the past twelve or thirteen years. 
The number of volumes now exceeds 2,000. 
The rest of the report is divided between 
Theodore W. Koch’s list of additions from 
1895 to 1897, and a valuable collation of 
Prof. Rajna’s critical text of the ‘De Vul- 
gari Eloquentia’ with Dr. Moore’s Oxford 
text of 1894, by Paget Toynbee. Prof. Rajna’s 
text has been reédited by himself, and the 
results are given in an appendix. Amusing 
is the way a Tuscan scribe garbles the title 
to Book I., chapter 13, in which Dante stig- 
matized the Tustan dialect as preéminent for 
its baseness. The scribe substituted ewxcelens 
for turpissimum, perhaps. 


The committee of Italian scholars who 
have in charge the preparation for the 
twelfth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists is evidently determined to get ready in 
time. The convention has been appointed 
for the first two weeks in October, 1899, and 
will be held in Rome. Several weeks ago 
a Preliminary Appeal was issued, and this 
is now followed by a First Bulletin, in which 
comparatively complete reports are given on 
the prospective work of the congress. The 
Bulletin states that there will be twelve dif- 
ferent sections, one of them (that on India) 
being divided into two branches. Special 
sub-committees, representing the various 
Italian universities, have been appointed for 
the several sections, and in many cases two 
and three committees for sub-sections in one 
chief department. The Bulletin contains also 
letters from prominent scholars in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, promising co- 
operation. During the session papers may be 
read and discussions held in Italian, Latin, 
French, German, and English, and for in- 
ternational correspondence the French has 





been selected. The Bulletin is in this lan- 
guage. Further preparatory reports will be 
published in December. 

The Riga Tageblatt publishes extracts from 
a series of educational articles written by 
the School Curator of the Caucasus district 
that illustrates the peculiar phases of high- 
er education in Russia. The Curator says: 
“So many lectures must be attended by the 
student that it is impossible for him to de- 
vote his attention to any particular branch 
in which he may be specially interested. If 
he has an inclination to specialism, he can- 
not follow this inclination before the com- 
pletion of the regular university course, and 
it is not every student who is so situated that 
he can do this. The superficiality thus en- 
gendered affects his whole life work.”" The 
Curator points out the fact that the academic 
year in the university course of Russia, if 
the time devoted to examinations be de- 
ducted, really covers only five or six months, 
and that the professors, in order at least 
nominally and formally to cover their sub- 
jects, are compelled to crowd into this short 
périod an altogether too large number of lec- 
tures. He also complains that there are so 
many examinations that the time for lectures 
is unduly curtailed. It seems, however, that 
Russian educators are preparing to do away 
with some of these evils. In the Moscow 
district a number of examinations have al- 
ready been abolished, and a conference of 
the directors of the technical schools has 
asked for further changes in this direction. 


The Geographical Journal for August con- 
tains a paper by Dr. Sir John Murray on 
the annual range of temperature in the sur- 
face waters of the ocean, which is largely 
a commentary on the accompanying map. 
Upon this the ocean is divided by colors 
into five great zones, to represent intervals 
of 10 degrees Fahrenheit of range of tem- 
perature, while lines are drawn for intervals 
of 5 degrees Fahrenheit. In closing, the 
writer treats briefly of the relation of range 
of temperature to biological phenomena, and 
especially to the destruction of life, as of 
the tile-fish on our coasts in 1882. In an 
account of an exploration in 1897 of some 
Spitsbergen glaciers, Sir. W. Martin Conway 
develops a theory of glacial action by which 
he attempts to explain some of the natural 
features of certain Alpine and Himalayan 
valleys. He also dwells upon the necessity 
of distinguishing between the action of an 
ice-sheet and a glacier. ‘‘Under an ice- 
sheet, the forces acting on the land-sur- 
face are conservative’’—that is, the moving 
ice does little beyond polishing the surface 
of the rock it covers. “In the case of a gla- 
cial region the acting forces are formative.” 


The death is announced of the Danish 
composer Emil Hartmann. Born in Copen- 
hagen, February 21, 1836, he came of a re- 
markable musical family. His father, J. EB. 
P. Hartmann, who is still living at the age 
of ninety-three, is an even more popular 
composer in Denmark than the son; his 
grandfather was an organist, and his great- 
grandfather, a Silesian by birth, enjoyed 
considerable vogue in Copenhagen as a com- 
poser during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Apart from his work as a 
composer, Hartmann’s life was almost whol- 
ly uneventful. In 1861 he was appointed 
organist at St. John’s Church in Copenha- 
gen, and ten years later he was transferred 
to the Palace Church, where he remained 
until his death. For a short time he direct- 
ed the Music Society of Copenhagen. His 





compositions (in all forms), which enjoy 
special favor in Germany, show great va- 
riety, though almost all share the Northern 
coloring that distinguishes the works of his 
brother-in-law Gade and his father. He was 
remarkably successful as an orchestral lead - 
er, and appeared frequently at concerts both 
at bome and abroad. In Denmark Emi! 
Hartmann suffered in reputation from being 
the son of his father. 


—For many years Mr. William Spohn 
Baker was an ardent collector of Washing- 
toniana, and late in life he began to use 
this material in compilations designed to 
assist others in following Washington's ca- 
reer almost from day to day. The last of 
the series, ‘Washington After the Revolu- 
tion,” was fortunately completed before Mr. 
Baker’s death, and now appears in book 
form, a worthy companien to the earlier 
issues (Philadelphia: Lippincott). With- 
out reference to the connection of events, 
a note is made of the more important in- 


cidents in Washington's private and official 


life from 1784 to 1799, and the record is 
generally in Washington’s own words. A 
few impressions of contemporaries are in- 
cluded, and fewer reminiscences of those 
writing long after the events. It would be 
unkind to criticise too closely the mode of 
selection, for a genial tone runs through 
the volume and rather adds to the per- 
sonal interest. The man receives more at- 
tention than passing events, and it is Wash- 
ington as a farmer, a land speculator, an 
undertaker of canal improvements, a Pre- 
sident and Lieutenant-General that is em- 
phasized. The real history of the day is 
passed over, and the political intrigues that 
were carried on around Washington have 
no attraction for the compiler. Where the 
President dined or attended the theatre; 
how he behaved at a levée or impressed a 
visitor; what success attended him in fox- 
hunting, and what places he visited in his 
tours to the East and South, are recorded 
with a fulness leaving little to require. 
The more serious topics must be sought 
elsewhere, 


—Naturally there is much of curious inte- 
rest in these disconnected jottings. On a 
journey to his Western lands, Washington 
does not visit his people on a Sunday be- 
¢ause they were “apparently very re- 
ligious.” During the sittings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention he goes to see a 
mangle at Dr. Franklin's, and gravely notes, 
“which Machine from the facility with 
which it despatches business is well cal- 
culated for Table cloths & such articles as 
have not pleats & irregular foldings, and 
would be very useful in all large families.” 
The model of Rumsey’s steamboat hardly 
excited greater interest in him. On a Sun- 
day he sends his “two Jackasses to the 
Election at Marlborough in Maryland, that 
they might be seen’’—a feature of elections 
long since abandoned. When making his 
Eastern tour, he received an invitation to 
attend the funeral of the wife of a New 
York Senator, but “declined complying with 
it—first, because the propriety of accept- 
ing any invitation of this sort appeared 
very questionable—and secondly, (though to 
do it in this instance might not be impro- 
per), because it might be difficult to dis- 
criminate in cases which might hereafter 
happen.” The comment on attending morn- 
ing service at the Dutch Reformed Church 
may be placed next: “which, being in that 
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language [Dutch] not a word of which I 
understood I was in no danger of becom- 
ing a proselyte to its religion by the elo- 
quence of the preacher.” Attempts at hu- 
mor on Washington’s part were very in- 
frequent and were very grim indeed. It 
may be noticed that Mr. Baker includes the 
exhibition of temper over St. Clair’s de- 
feat, although Mr. Morse has given proof 
that the story is untrue. The account of 
the Randolph incident is too partial to Ran- 
dolph. The copyists of the Diaries have 
played strange pranks with names, and for 
this Mr. Baker cannot be held responsible. 


~-An obituary notice of the late Thomas 
Sterry Hunt, by James Douglas, has been 
reprinted from the memorial volume of the 
American Philosophical Society. One of the 
most versatile and distinguished men of 
science of his generation, Hunt’s posthu- 
mous reputation has suffered from the ef- 
fects of his controversial disposition, while 
his really great contributions to the chem- 
istry of geology.are appreciated only by a 
select few. He was born September 5, 1826, 
in Norwich, Conn., and died in New York 
February 12, 1892, after a lingering illness 
which he supported with the utmost forti- 
tude. He was a natural student, and rose, 
from almost menial duties as a boy, by 
unswerving application and native genius, 
to a position of acknowledged distinc- 
tion in the scientific world. From an as- 
sistant in Silliman’s laboratory he passed to 
the position of chemist and mineralogist to 
the Geological Survey of Canada, became 
professor of chemistry in the Lavai Univer- 
sity and subsequently in McGill University, 
and later professor of geology in the Boston 
Institute of Technology. He became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society and a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and was 
made chevalier and officer of the Legion of 
Honor, among many other testimonials to 
his scientific eminence. Perhaps his most 
interesting contribution to applied science 
was his invention of the sesquioxide of chro- 
mium ink, as a safeguard against counter- 
feiters, which, first employed in Canada, has 
penetrated the civilized world on the “green- 
backs” of the United States. Mr. Douglas’s 
memoir is written in excellent taste, and, 
without concealing the foibles of its sub- 
ject, justly insists on the ardor and courage 
with which Hunt met their consequences, 
and the importance of his contributions to 
science, Of these the bibliography, appended 
to the paper, covers seventeen pages. 


—A volume of travels of rather exception- 
al merit is the work of Paul Rohrbach, en- 
titled ‘In Turan und Armenien’ (Berlin: G. 
Stilke). The subtitie, “Auf den Pfaden 
russischer Weltpolitik,”’ prepares one for 
matter of interest not only to the Oriental 
archmologist, but to the student of the prob- 
lems and perplexities of modern world poli- 
tics. The author was exceptionally well fit- 
ted for his task, by a good acquaintance with 
the historical ups and downs of the districts 
visited—mainly from the neighborhood of the 
Caspian Sea to Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
Merv, as well as by his ability to use the 
Russian language as easily as a native. He 
explains the almost phenomenal success of the 
Russians in spreading their influence in these 
territories by their ability patiently to adapt 
themselves to the peculiarities of Oriental 
nationalities, including the Moslem peoples. 
His observations confirm a general opinion 
that Russia's civilizing mission finds its pro- 
per sphere of operation in Asia, and not in 





Europe. On the vexed question as to the 
noble or ignoble character of the martyr 
nation of Armenians, the author reports that 
the small merchant minority of the Arme- 
nians, with whom other Orientals and Euro- 
peans come in contact, amply deserve the 
bad reputation they bear, but that, as regards 
fully 90 per cent. of the Armenians, the con- 
viction expressed by Moltke half a century 
ago must be upheld, namely, that they are a 
peaceable and industrious peasant and shep- 
herd population, and politically perfectly 
harmless. 





HEARNIUS REDIVIVUS. 


Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne. 
Vol. IV. (Dec. 15, 1712—Nov. 30, 1714). 
Edited by D. W. Rannie, M.A. Oxford: 
Printed for the Oxford Historical Society 
at the Clarendon Press. New York: Henry 
Frowde. 1898. 


Not only are we compelled to place a Latin 
title at the head of this article, it is with 
difficulty that we refrain from attempting to 
write of Hearne in the language which he 
regarded as the proper dialect of scholars. 
When treating of trivial, every-day affairs, 
English is good enough for him, but let it 
be the important question of a rare coin 
in the Ray collection at the “Bodlejan,” and 
he at once drops the vulgar for the learned 
tongue. “In Bibl. Bodl. habemus nummum 
argenteum Balbini, in cujus parte aversa 
legitur FIDES MVTVA AVG G CC. Hunc 
non habet Occo. Nec quidem alibi inveni.’’ 
How can one communicate the flavor of such 
a man, unless he use the medium of commu- 
nication which served the grammarians and 
antiquaries of 200 years ago? They were 
pickled in the brine of academic Latin (that 
there was not much Aftic salt in Oxford when 
Hearne came to it the Phalaris controversy 
will witness), and it has preserved them 
well, if any one cares to search for them in 
the museum. Briefly, Hearne is unknown 
outside the small circle of amateur and 
professional bookworms, who would proba- 
bly prefer a Latin discourse on him to an 
English essay. 

When we term this circle of bookworms 
“small,” we apply the word relatively. The 
bibliography of fifty years past shows that 
a considerable number of people still exist 
who will buy Hearne’s books and books 
about him. In 1848 a ‘Bibliotheca Hearni- 
ana,’ or excerpts from Hearne’s Catalogue, 
appeared; in 1857 Dr. Philip Bliss published 
‘Reliquis Hearnians,’ a series of excerpts 
from his diaries, and this anthology, having 
found its way into a second edition, 1869, 
is given an honored place on the shelves of 
the students who own it; finally, in 1884, the 
Oxford Historical Society began its publica- 
tions with the Register of the University, 
Vol. I., and Hearne’s Collections, Vol. I. To 
be granted precedence of Anthony Wood, 
and that in Oxford itself, would be a distinc- 
tion worth putting to our antiquary's credit 
if we could be sure that he was not taken up 
first on the grounds of bulk and editorial 
difficulty. Certainly the task of selecting 
from and editing his hundred-odd MS. vol- 
umes of diary has till now made but mode- 
rate progress. In the fourteenth year from 
the outset, we receive the fourth volume, 
and an fnterval of nine years separates it 
from vol. ili, This tedious delay, however, 
can be accounted for by a change of edi- 
tors. Mr. Doble, a very accomplished ex- 
pert, having brought down the notes and 





journals from July 4, 1704, to December 14, 
1712, was forced to relinquish the task, and 
his successor, Mr. Rannie, has doubtless 
found that the first step costs a good deal. 
But though the labor of choice, transcription, 
and annotation has been slow, its fruit is 
excellent, and for our own part we are not 
sorry to resume the subject at greater length 
than we should had the sequence of volumes 
been more rapid. 

One characteristic of the true antiquary 
is that he goes through life without ever be- 
ing young. Hearne’s boyhood was spent in 
learning Latin, he took his Oxford B.A. 
at twenty-one-and at twenty-three he was 
an assistant in the Bodleian, where he 
employed what leisure he could snatch 
in voluntarily correcting the catalogue. 
The point at which the present instal- 
ment of his diary starts is 1712. He 
had then risen to be assistant keeper and 
janitor of his beloved library, ingeniously 
securing the latter post in order to range 
the building free from every hindrance. He 
was still at a lusty age, thirty-four, yet no 
token of exuberance rises to the surface un- 
less he is required to slate a piece of bad 
scholarship, or to register his scorn of some 
time-server who has renounced allegiance to 
the Stuarts. Modern Oxford boasts that 
whereas the German universities produce 
scholars, she produces statesmen. Hearne, 
despite his allegiance to a lost cause, was no 
statesman nor politician; but he was a 
scholar like him of Stacey Marks’s picture, 
or of whom Southey sings: “My days among 
the dead are past.’ 


The early eighteenth century can muster a 
fairly large band of devotees to liter@ huma- 
niores and archeology—men who watched the 
seething and churning rapid of human action 
from the bank, yet who in a literary sense 
may be called belated humanists. Many of 
them preferred the acquisition of knowledge 
to its diffusion or transference from one 
book to another, and, if they happened to 
command independent means, published lit- 
tle, sometimes nothing. Hearne was of a 
different disposition. He had within certain 
limits a utilitarian instinct, and wished to 
contribute his share to the common store of 
erudition. Writing July 13, 1713, to one who 
had sent him a present of six guineas (pre- 
sumably to assist in the publication of un- 
remunerative books) he says: ‘Tho’ I have 
not those Abilities w might capacitate me 
for doing great things, yet I am sensible that 
I have a good Intention, and that I have ac- 
cordingly applyed my self to do as much 
publick service as can be exspected from 
Persons in my mean Circumstances.” And 
one is glad that his infinite industry had its 
reward; for, quite apart from any value 
we may assign to these diaries and to his 
editions of Leland, the series of English 
medisval historians which he issued held 
the fleld till this last generation. It is per- 
haps fortunate that Hearne belonged to a 
sect of political pariahs, the Non-jurors, for 
thus he escaped the misfortune of excessive 
attention. His curiosity was so general that, 
once courted by patrons of the classics, he 
might have been altogether deflected from 
the department of English antiquities, where 
he was sorely needed. 

Readers of Mark Pattison’s ‘Memoirs’ will 
remember how minutely, how seriously, and 
indeed how bitterly he describes an election 
at Lincoln College which resulted in the 
success of his rivaf. He was afterwards 
chosen Rector and enjoyed a long tenure of 
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the position without being able, when as an 
old man he wrote his candid reflections, to 
forget the anguish or injury of that episode. 
One ean see from Hearne’s Diary that the 
same eager interest in Oxford politics pre- 
vailed then. The University is a microcosm, 
and from Bernard Gardiner, Warden of All 
Souls and Vice-Chancellor, to Bodley’s jani- 
tor, every citizen of the academic common- 
wealth is wedded to it. What need to look 
abroad? Even Cambridge is of slight con- 
sideration in comparison. On November 17, 
1714, Hearne writes to B. Willis: 

“The Fellowships are not better endowed 
at Cambridge than at Oxford. Nor can I be 
persuaded that their Gardens and Walks 
are preferable. Indeed there is no Com- 
parison between the two Universities either 
for Beauty, or Pleasure, or for the Goodness 
of the Air. And tho’ Kings College Chapell 
exceeds any of our Chapells, yet when we 
excell them on so many other Accounts, it 
will not (as I take it) be proper from this 
only Building to think that that University 
may be compared with ours.’’ 

Having touched on Hearne as a born stu- 
dent of antiquities and as a seion of Oxford's 
own nurture, let us see how his character, 
principles, and occupations are illustrated 
by his Remarks and Correspondence for 1712- 
14. It matters little that those who occupy 
most space in this journal are not great 
public personages, and that the events which 
most affected Hearne caused no stir in the 
world. His friends and enemies were real 
to him, and he has left a detailed, peculiar 
recital of them. There is room in human 
sympathy for every kind of nature which is 
not purely sordid; but lives pass away as 
fast as Oriental imagery says they do, and 
the faithful portrait is seldom preserved. 
We cannot believe that Hearne’s ‘Collections’ 
will ever become a biographical classic in the 
popular sense. At the same time, by virtue 
of fulness and authenticity, they belong to a 
select class of writings, for which no apology 
need be offered by editor or reviewer. 

Of the personal losses which Hearne suf- 
fered during this period, Francis Cherry’s 
death was the most severe. He had dis- 
covered Hearne, provided for his schooling, 
sent him to Oxford, and given him his non- 
juring principles. Friendship with Dodwell 
had been another bond between them, and 
patron almost equalled client in his zeal for 
learning. It would be over-sentimental to 
speak of the blow falling heavily on Hearne, 
for he shows us no sign of excessive grief. 
Either his daily intercourse with the record 
of past mutability had disciplined him to 
stoicism, or his temperament inclined him 
to esteem and reverence rather than to ar- 
dent affection. At least one must acquit him 
of any desire to shirk the recognition of his 
debt to Cherry. He did not belong to the 
servum pecus who forget their benefits. In 
registering Cherry's death he praises among 
other qualities his modesty, and then con- 
tinues: 

“But tho’ he desired that his Name upon 
that Account might not be made use of, yet 
this must be remembred of him that ’tis to 
this Gentleman’s Liberality that the Writer 
of these Matters owes his Education, he hav- 
ing maintained him for some time not only 
at School and in his own House, but for se- 
veral Years in the University, even ‘till such 
time as he took the Degree of Master in 
Arts, all at his own proper Expense.” 

Cherry lived and died at Shottesbrooke, a 
village of Berkshire, in which Dodwell had 
also settled after he lost his Camden profes- 
sorship of history at Oxford. Here he pro- 
duced his best work, ‘De Cyclis Veterum,’ a 
treatise warmly praised by Gibbon, and in 








Hearne’s eyes nothing short of “elaborate 
and immortal.”” We mention the friendship 
between Cherry and Dodwell because Hearne 
was closely connected with the one, and his 
admiration for the other drew him into an 
exciting tilt with the Oxford authorities. In 
the winter of 1713 he edited a discourse of 
Dodwell’s entitled ‘De Parma Equestri Wood- 
wardiana,’ adding some remarks of his own. 
The book gave offence, was suppressed, and 
Hearne had the satisfaction of feeling him- 
self the honest victim of tyranny and preju- 
dice. The case has a good many ramifica- 
tions, and may be singled out as the strik- 
ing incident of this volume. 

The root of the trouble was not Dodwell’s 
text; it was Hearne’s praise of Dodweli and 
his strictures on Dr. Milles, the Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. The Heads of Houses 
met in the Apodyterium, and summoned 
Hearne from the Library. When he appear- 
ed, he was put in possession of the charges 


against him. They were: ‘“(1.) That he 
had called Mr. Dodwell a Conscientious 
Non-Juror. (2.) That he had called 


one of his Discourses aureus tractatus. 
(3.) That he had signified that vir quidam 
mediocriter doctus had written two Books in 
Defence of Mr. Dodwell’s principles about 
the deprived Bps. (one whereof was pub- 
lished an. 1698, with this Title, Remarks on 
the Occasional Paper, numb. VIII) & that 
he had not long after changed his Opinion 
on purpose to get Preferm'. Mr. Hearne was 
urged to retract what ke had said, but this 
he absolutely refused; upon which they sup- 
pressed his Book.’ Two hundred and forty 
copies had been printed, and forty-three sold, 
before action was taken. Hearne bore the risk 
of the venture, and lost about £60by it, which 
he could ill spare for the sake of an un- 
pleasant notoriety. 


But an epitome of the complaints brought 
against this stiff-necked Non-juror, and of 
their results, by no means covers the ground. 
Hearne’s own detailed narrative of the cir- 
cumstances (with its analysis of his oppo- 
nents’ motives) is the thing. This occu- 
pies practically a whole volume of his MS. 
—equivalent in print to twenty-three large 
octavo pages—and is styled, “About Sup- 
pressing my Book, and the Occasion of it.” 

On February 20, 1712-13, “being Friday, 
a little before 10 Clock,” Mr. Keil, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, entered the Bod- 
leian attended by one Mr. Mollineux, an Irish 
gentleman. They wished to see “the most 
considerable Curiosities,” and Hearne dis- 
played manuscripts and coins, ignorant at 
first that Mr. Mollineux was “a Man of 
those very bad Principles, and that debauch- 
ed Understanding, as I have since found him 
by experience to be."’ He asked in a preten- 
tious way “whether we had a Brass Otho, a 
Pertinax, and other Coyns of that nature, 
such, I mean as are look’t upon by good An- 
tiquaries as spurious?”” He soon proved his 
ignorance of numismatics. “Yet he had not 
as yet discovered himself to be a Man of 
Republican, ill Principles, and of a malig- 
nant Temper, ‘till we came to the Anatomy 
Schovle.”’ Here Hearne pointed out an en- 
graving of Benjamin Hoadley “hanging there 
with Horns and Wings."’ Or, as he was care- 
ful to state: “This Picture many had said 
was Benjamin Hoadley, the seditious Divine 
of London; but for my part, gavenoother De- 
scription of itthan this, that "t was the Picture 
of one of the greatest Presbyterian, Repub- 
lican, Antimonarchical, Whiggish, Fanatical 
Preachers living in England.’ Shortly after, 





still not perceiving that Mollineux was a 
Whig, Hearne brought out asecond print; “the 


Picture of a beautifull young Man over 
the Head of which was EIKON BAXIAIKH, and 
underneath Quid quaeritis ultra.” Once more 
he was on his guard, and did not tell the 
visitors that they were looking at the Pre 
tender, but merely showed it “as a thing 
excellently well done.’ Unfortunately Mol- 
lineux was more concerned with the politi 
cal than with the artistic significance of the 
print, and straightway informed. The Vice 
Chancellor took alarm, rebuked Hearne pri- 
vately, and then hastened to aim a blow at 
him by way of his book. 


Another amusing story springs out of the 
third charge cited above, namely, that 
Hearne had made an improper reference to 


the Bishop of Waterford and Lismore as vir 
quidam mediocriter doctus, etc. At the 
meeting which condemned the book the Pre 
sident of Corpus objected to reflections on a 
bishop. This opened the door for Hearne to 
clear off an old score against Dr. Milles, 
dating from his edition of St. Cyril. “I 
them that he owed me money for the 3 In 
dexes to St. Cyrill which I drew up, and for 
w"* he would never pay me more than 2 
Guineas, tho’ 5 was his own voluntary Offer, & 
what was agreed upon betwixt us; and I 
might have said other things, but I was not 
willing to trouble them."’ Although he hesi- 
tated to tell the Heads of Houses, he tells 
us every last detail; how Milles offered him 
five guineas for doing the Index Auctorum 
and the Jndex Rerum, and how of his own 
accord he contributed an Index locorum 
Scripture. Next, how, after much 
and importunity, he got two guineas of his 
pay, and finally how he would have secured 
a legal judgment but for the persuasion of 
Dr. Hudson. The digression is five closely 
printed pages in length, and concludes: “All 
these Particulars one would think considered 
together might have influenced our Heads 
to pass by what I had said of Milles unre- 
garded, had it been much more.” 

Unflagging industry, devotion to sacholar- 
ship, and ability to restrict his wants are 
among Hearne’s unmistakable traits. He 
was such another man as Chaucer's Clerk ot 
Oxenford, though spending what he could get 
less on the purchase than on the editing of 
books. In 1712 he has just finished Leland's 
‘Itinerary,’ and is proceeding to the ‘Collec- 
tanea.’ By July 31, 1714, he is feeling his 
way towards his most useful enterprise, the 
medieval chroniclers. ‘‘Leland’s Collecta- 
nea is in great Forwardness. When that is 
done I have thoughts of printing Tully's 
Works. I had once a design of printing 
some of our English Historians not yet pub- 
lished, whereof we have several in Bodley. 
But our Governours here have almost dis- 
couraged me by an Order they made, when 
they prosecuted me, against transcribing 
MSS.” One author finished, another is 
started. Hearne was not a great historian, 
nor a great editor, but he was a great an- 
tiquary. 

These collections are a magazine, nay, a@ 
warehouse, of pungent diatribe against Uni- 
versity Whigs, and of curious garnerings-in 
from books. We conclude by quoting an 
item from each class. The first relates to a 
piece of promotion, which “one Saino, 
A. M. & Fellow of Oriel,”’ had received 

“Salmon is a very starch’d white-livered 
Republican. He pretends to great Sanctity 
of Life. He drinks always Water & hath no 


Arts nor Learning. He preaches by hear', 
& makes horrid work of it. He catechizes 


told 
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the Children of St. Peter’s, making them use 
that vile, wretched Catechism published by 
Burnett, Bp. of Sarum, with whom Salmon is 
said to be great.” 


Lastly, we subjoin statistics of a feast 


which seems to outdo rich Camacho’s wed-. 


ding: 


“A Feast Mad [at Reading] Bye Mr. Cal- 
ver, July 29 [ne year]. 1 Ox 19 fatt Sheep 5 
Buck 7 Calves 3 Lambs 100 fatt Duckes 100 
Rabbits 100 poulates 10 pigs 7 fliches of Ba- 
con 20 Barrels of Bear 50 Dozen Bottels of 
Wine 1000 half peack Loaves 3 guines to ye 
Biggars. Lost 24 Dozen knives and forkes 
and a great Del of Linin and a great many 
Bottele. Y°* treat for y* women was y° 6 of 
August and that was as mutch as y* men’s 
or more and som of [them] did tack a Littell 
to mutch.” 


Lovers of MHearne’s Diaries should be 
warned by the fate of these convivial and 
intemperate ladies. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. By Boris Sidis, 
M.A., Ph.D., Associate in Psychology at 
the Pathological Institute of the New York 
State Hospitals. With an Introduction by 
Prof. William James. D. Appleton & Co. 
1898. S8vo, pp. 386, 

An interesting book is this in more ways 
than one, beginning with the title-page, for 
it marks a stadium in the progress, both of 
psychology and of medicine, that the need 
of such an official as an ‘Associate in Psy- 
chology” should have been felt and filled in 
the Pathological Institute of the New York 
State Hospitals. It speaks well for that in- 
stitution. It is interesting, too, to meet with 
so signal a vindication of the appointment 
as is afforded by the successful treatment of 
the extraordinary and interesting case of 
the Rev. Thomas Carson Hanna. This gentle- 
man, of superior endowments and accom- 
plishments, when he came to himself after 
a carriage accident, was like one new born. 
He had clean lost all knowledge, all passion, 
all voluntary activity. He was bereft of every 
vestige of familiarity with everything, had 
no suspicion that the sounds of speech had 
any meaning, never thought of the persons 
about him as persons, had no consciousness 
of self as such, and did not look upon the 
external world as real. When, after a few 
weeks, he had begun to use his hands, he had 
become ambidextrous, His logical acumen re- 
turned very early, while he was still in pas- 
sional innocence, was asking the meaning 
of the simplest words, and wondering at the 
most every-day matters. The extraordinary 
rapidity with which he acquired and applied 
new knowledge, his keen sense of music and 
symmetry. and the significant fact that he 
learned English m a few weeks, and pro- 
nounced it well and correctly, confirmed Dr. 
Sidis in his first impression that the old 
personality had not been crushed to death, 
but had only been dissevered from conscious 
life, still in great measure swaying the new- 
ly-formed personality from the subconscious 
depths of being. 

In order to “‘tap the subconscious self,’ the 
patient was questioned about his dreams. It 
turned out that, besides ordinary dreams, he 
had “clear picture dreams,’’ which were in 
reality fragments of his former life, although 
he did not recognize them, but thought them 
very strange. Thus, in one of them, ie saw 
a house with these letters on it: N # w B oO 8- 
TON JuNc. He had lately learned to 
read the word New; but the other letters 
were entirely unintelligible to him. Latent 


, 





memory being thus proved, the problem was 
to bring it up into connection with con- 
sciousness. This was gradually accomplished 
by means of a method, due to Dr. Sidis, 
which he calls hypnoidization, and which is 
described. At length he was brought into a 
condition of double consciousness, complete 
amnesia separating the two states. Finally, 
by means of a method for an account of 
which we are referred to a subsequent pub- 
lication, the two states were run into one. 
“The patient is now perfectly well and has 
resumed his vocation.’”’ There have lately 
been some further reports which confirm this 
statement. 

The main purpose of the book professes 
to be to show that every man has a double 
personality—the one person dominant and 
self-conscious, the other subordinate and 
subconscious. This is not a theory towards 
which psychologists will antecedently in- 
cline; nor will they accept the evidences here 
adduced as at all sufficient. That the sub- 
conscious part of the mind makes up a 
unitary self will not readily be admitted. 

The work is divided into three parts en- 
titled Suggestibility, The Self, Society. The 
middle part occupies more than half the 
volume and is the centre of the author’s 
thought. To this the chapters on sugges- 
tibility are introductory. ‘Suggestibility” is 
the Nancy word for that docility, or, if you 
please, that incitability, which is so exag- 
gerated in the hypnotic trance, but of which 
everybody, especially an agreeable and sym- 
pathetic person, has a large share. This fac- 
ulty, or state of mind, was first assigned as 
the main secret of the ordinary phenome- 
na of hypnotism as long ago as 1845 by the 
American itinerant lecturer Grimes. But he 
was not an academic person, and was natu- 
rally ignored. He proposed the word “cre- 
denciveness” as the scientific name for the 
universal incitability of which we are speak- 
ing, briefly defining it as ‘“‘that conforming 
social propensity whose natural stimulus is 
an assertion,” but not neglecting to describe 
all its principal effects. ‘‘Credenciveness,” 
he says, “‘is the key to most of the wonder- 
ful experiments of Buchanan and Sunder- 
land, of Braid, Hall, and Elliotson.”” We may 
add that, by reducing Consciousness to the 
rank of a special faculty, Grimes paved the 
way to the modern doctrine of the subcon- 
scious mind. Modern psychology is suf- 
fering grievously from the lack of a 
precise and consistent terminology. The 
experience of other sciences shows that the 
only possible basis for a universally accept- 
ed scientific terminology lies in a strict ad- 
herence to the rule that the word proposed 
as the scientific designation of a concept 
by the discoverer who first introduces that 
concept into science, shall be adopted unless 
there are very solid objections to it. The 
word ‘“credenciveness” is not particularly 
apt, because it does not obviously imply a 
tendency to action, although it was so un- 
derstood by Grimes, On the other hand, 
the word “suggestibility’’—aside from its 
awkwardness in seeming to substitute ‘‘fa- 
cllity to be suggested’’ in place of ‘facility 
to receive suggestions,” and aside from its 
implying no tendency to action, but only the 
calling of an idea into notice—is seriously 
objectionable for the reason that ‘“sugges- 
tion” was already an accepted term of psy- 
chology, and a quite indispensable one, in a 
totally different sense, before it was applied 
to hypnotic incitation. Namely, Hartley and 
the English associationalists, men whose 





own distinguished courtesy and freedom 
from insolence towards all philosophers— 
not to speak of their scientific merits—must 
coramand the same treatment from men who 
really respect themselves, desired to appro- 
priate the word “suggestion” to the calling 
up to the surface of consciousness of one 
idea by another idea associated with it. No 
term could be more apt; nor is it pleasing 
to see the terminology established by these 
masters hustled aside by their inferiors. 

The first part of Dr. Sidis’s book, then, is 
concerned with the laws of credenciveness, 
or incitability. He argues that its general 
law is, “Suggestibility varies as the amount 
of disaggregation, and inversely as the uni- 
fication of consciousness.”” We are glad to 
find he uses the term “disaggregation” and 
not “dissociation”; for the implication of 
the latter term, that the phenomenon con- 
sists solely in the abrogation of habits of 
association of ideas, is incorrect. Both words 
were used by M. Pierre Janet, to whom the 
recognition of the importance of the matter 
is due. In ordinary parlance, we call it dis- 
traction of mind. For example, an artist 
who eats his luncheon while he paints, and 
in his absorption puts his pigment into his 
mouth, and without remarking its bad 
taste, yet spits it out unconsciously, ex- 
hibits a disaggregation of consciousness. It 
consists in the cutting of communications 
between two parts of the mind which are 
occupied with different matters. Drowsiness 
and slumber are conditions of extensive dis- 
agsregation. 

The mathematical form in the phraseology 
of the statement we have quoted, which 
is repeated in all Dr. Sidis’s formulations, is 
here and elsewhere quite meaningless, and 
is calculated greatly to repel all students of 
the mathematical sciences. If that be eli- 
minated, there is nothing at all new in the 
statement, as Dr. Sidis’s earnest tone of 
argumentation would lead one to suppose he 
thought there was. Everybody knows that 
if, while a man is writing out a check, he is 
carrying on a lively correspondence about 
a Rothschild, he may sign that name to the 
check instead of his own. What seems more 
original, in Dr. Sidis’s account of the mat- 
ter, is that he represents the credenciveness 
of waking persons and of hypnotic subjects 
as if they followed diametrically opposite 
laws, which he prints in parallel columns, 
thus: , 

THE LAW OF ABNORMAL|TBRE LAW OF NORMAL 
SUGGESTIBILITY. SUGGESTIBILITY, 


Abnormal suggestibi-| Normal suggestibility 
lity varies as direct sug- | varies as indirect - 
gestiop, and inversely | gestion. and inversely 
as indirect suggestion. | as direct suggestion. 


But this seems to be merely an effect of 
exaggerated expression. Dr. Sidis would, 
we may hope, not himself maintain that the 
phenomena were really of fundamentally 
contrary characters; for this would subvert 
the whole doctrine of his book. It is mere- 
ly that, the hypnotic subject being in a state 
of extreme mental disaggregation, we can 
give him sharp commands without fear that 
they will evoke the rebellion of another part 
of his mind which they never reach, while be- 
cause of his disaggregation sharp commands 
are required, With a waking person, on 
the contrary, not sharp command but an un- 
derhand mode of incitement is requisite 
in order to avoid offending his egotis- 
tical susceptibilities, It would be quite 
unjust, and would show little power of 
weighing evidence, to say that the experi- 
ments in this part of the book are insuffi- 
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cient to establish a proposition so thoroughly 
borne out by all our ordinary experience and 
be instinctive knowledge of human nature. We 
i do not doubt, though, that a good many 
psychologists will make just that criticism. 


When, in commencing part ii., we find Dr. 
Sidis maintaining that what went before, the 
substance of which we have indicated, affords 
“strong proof” of there being “two selves 
within the frame of the individual,”’ that is, 
that the subconscious parts of the mind are 
unified as if by a controlling consciousness, 
we are amazed at the width of his leap. But 
what are we to say when we find such ex- 
periments as the following put forth as 
“facts which directly and explicitly [note 
the inexactitude of this word] prove the 
same truth’’? Upon the nose of an hysterical 
patient who complains of blindness of one 
eye, is placed a pair of spectacles of which 
the two glasses do not both transmit the 
light of any one part of the spectrum: (The 
& author says of “complementary colors,”’ but 
3 that is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition.) The patient is then asked to 





read an inscription of which every other let- 
ter is covered by the one kind of glass 
and the others by glass of the other kind; 
so that, to each eye, half the letters must 
be invisible. The patient, however, prompt- 
ly reads the whole. This proves that the 
patient has a preconceived idea that she is 
blind of one eye, which idea, acting upon 
her credenciveness, leads her to say (no 
doubt, to herself, as well as to others) that 
she does not see with that eye. But in what 
way does this begin to show that all the 
subconscious parts of the mind are organized 
into a single self? 

When we find that all the facts adduced 
are equally impertinent, we begin to think 
that, just as Dr. Sidis overstated his own 
position in part i., so here in part ii. he 
does not really mean to say that there are 
just two selves in every man, but only that 
' _the conscious and subconscious parts of the 
id mind are related to one another somewhat 
‘ as the two selves of a patient with double 
ry personality. But if this is the case, he has 
7 no scientifically definite and novel proposi- 

tion to enunciate; for everybody has per- 
ceived that there was some degree of ana- 
logy between the two classes of phenomena. 
It may be somewhat closer than has been 
supposed; but no contribution to science will 
have been made until we are informed defi- 
nitely in what respect the analogy is close. 
Although it is not a positive contribution to 
science, however, the array of facts in this 
part of the book is striking and suggestive 
(if we may be allowed to use this word 
without being understood to mean “‘incitive 
to action’’). 


4 In part iii. the author gives a slight ac- 
4 count of some of those mental epidemics 
of which several French writers, beginning 

with Moreau, have made admirable studies. 

That the mob self is a subconscious self 

is obvious. It is quite true, too, as Dr. Sidis 

says, that America is peculiarly subject to 

epidemic mental seizures. In fact, it may be 

4 said that democracy, as contrasted with au- 
; tocracy—and especially government by pub- 

lic opinion and popular sentiment as express- 

q ed in newspapers—is government by the ir- 
3 rational element of man. To discover how 
this can be cured, as a practical, realized re- 
sult, without the ends of government being 
narrowed to the good of an individual or 
class, is our great problem. Prof. James 
seems to think this third part of the book 
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is the best. We will defer to his judgment; 
but certainly a great subject here remains 
almost virgin ground for a writer of power. 








The Two Ducheases. Family Correspondence 
of and relating to Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, Elizabeth Duchess of Devon- 
shire, [etc.]) Edited by Vere Foster. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1898. 


One of the chief contributors to this vol- 
ume of family correspondence is Frederick 
Augustus Hervey, Bishop of Derry and Ear} 
of Bristol. He was a luxurious churchman, 
taking the sacred functions of his calling 
with much light-heartedness and finding his 
worst enemy in the gout. When he wished 
to travel, he had in his malady an excellent 
excuse, and he solaced himself by frequent- 
ing the mineral springs of Germany and 
Italy. It was from Pyrmont, in July, 1777, 
that he wrete thus to one of his daughters, 
Mrs. John Thomas Foster: 

“The next question was with regard to 
company, and in that, too, we were fortu- 
nate, for there was no canaille, little bour- 
geoisie, and some persons, not only of great 
distinction, but of excellent dispositions, and 
the great parity that is maintained here 
among all persons gives this little place a 
spirit of elegant but easy republicanism 
that is very pleasing, and I am sure contri- 
butes much to the salutariness of the wa- 
ters and of course to the recovery of the 
patients.”’ 


We might linger upon this passage to 
make game of the gay Bishop and the thera- 
peutic value to him of association with the 
Prince of Waldeck and Augusta, Hereditary 
Princess of Brunswick; but our purpose in 
citing his words is to define the character of 
the whole volume. “A spirit of elegant but 
easy republicanism’’—on the aristocratic ba- 
sis—is pervasive, and in the course of 468 
pages we meet “no canaille, little bour- 
geoisie’’ (a few, to be sure, in America), “and 
some persons, not only of great distinction, 
but of excellent dispositions."" The Bishop 
gives us almost the exact phrases we need 
to use in describing the quality of his family 
circle. 

The title recalls two women who a hun- 
dred years ago were eminent in Continental 
countries as well as in England. They were 
the successive wives of the fifth Duke of 
Devonshire, intimate friends, and each the 
centre of a notable group. The first Duch- 
ess, Georgiana, is universally celebrated be- 
cause she dabbled with politics, and the 
Whig historian has made her the cynosure 
in one of his most glowing scenes. Macau- 
lay, who gave great pains to the trial of 
Warren Hastings, selects her for the promi- 
nent figure among all the spectators. His 
climax mounts through peers, heroes, and 
members of the royal family to Siddons 
and Gibbon, Reynolds and Parr, before it 
reaches the queens of society. Of these, the 
third and final one, exalted above Mrs. Mon- 
tague herself, is the Whig Duchess. The 
long paragraph closes with: “And there the 
ladies, whose lips, more persuasive than 
those of Fox himself, had carried the West- 
minater election against palace and treasu- 
ry, shone round Georgiana Duchess of De- 
vonshire.”” Elizabeth, the second Duchess, 
though unpolitical and therefore less vaunt- 
ed of Clio, was attractive enough to rouse 
the ardor of Gibbon. He proposed mar- 
riage to her, and remained her admirer after 
she had refused him. “If she chose to 
beckon the Lord Chancellor from his wool- 
sack in full sight of the world, he could not 



















































































resist obedience,” was his calm and im- 
personal verdict. 
Equally for amusement and information 


these letters which Mr. Vere Foster has edit- 
ed are to be read and valued. To proceed 
from the general to the particular, they de- 
pict the British oligarchy of that age in many 
and varied guises: at home and abroad,in the 
bosom of the family, and on the public 
stage, in peace and in war, in contentment 
and in vexation. Had Jane Austen been 
born a little higher in the social scale, she 
might have described these people to per- 
fection as she has the members of the lesser 
gentry. The Bishop of Derry, from whom 
we have already quoted, is exactly the sort 
of man who would come out well in a novel. 
But he and his relatives far surpass the 
Bertrams of ‘Mansfield Park,’ the Tilneys 
of ‘Northanger Abbey,’ in grandeur; and 
Miss Austen never tried to portray the types 
outside her own ken. Fortunately this cor- 
respondence goes some distance towards pre- 
serving the features of the haute noblesse 
as she has fixed the hobercaug. 

Without stating that England's best in- 
terests were served by a body of legisiation 
which protected privilege, we 
may feel glad that a large number of cul- 
tured and kind-hearted nobles were by the 
then existing tariffs given a magnificent 
chance to enjoy themselves. One may regret 
that their pleasure was gained at the expense 
of the agricultural laborer. In itself it was 
often and sometimes picturesque. 
At any rate, when one is not directly or in- 
directly a sufferer, the record of it is at- 
tractive. Having a choice of pursuit, and 
money to throw out of the window, the 
eighteenth-century earl, marquis, or duke, 
if intelligent, took care to provide himself 
with rational occupation. 


aristocratic 


innocent 


“ S’occuper, c'est savoir joutr, 
L’otseveté pese et tourmente; 
Lime est un feu qu'll faut pourrir, 
Et qul s'@teint s'il ne s’augmente. 


Good breeding considered as a work of art, 
the cultivation of social gifts, the finished 
entertainment of friends, and politics, in- 
cluding diplomacy, were legitimate means of ‘ 
spending the time, and all are illustrated 
here. 

The Duchess Georgiana was a daughter of 
Earl Spencer; the Duchess Elizabeth, the 
daughter of the Earl of Bristol. Elizabeth 
Hervey was twice married, and as the editor 
fs a descendant of her first husband, Mr. J. 
T. Foster, the memorials at his disposal / 
bear less upon Georgiana than upon his 
grandmother. The intimacy of the two wo- 
men was remarkable. Elizabeth's marriage 
with Mr. Foster ended unhappily, and after 
a separation from him she lived and travelled 
with Georgiana for nearly twenty-five years. 
The uncommon thing about the connection is iy 
the loving harmony of two great wits and i 
beauties. Either of them was competent to 
bold a court; taken together, they were irre- . 
sistible. Georgiana wrote English and Fren¢h : 
verses in praise of Elizabeth, and they unit- 
ed io compose an elegy on the death of a : 
personal and political friend, James Hare. 
Georgiana died in 1806, and three years later 
the Duke—who could also turn a copy of 
couplets—married her friend. The last part 
of Elizabeth's life was spent in Rome, where 
her salon was the most crowded, cosmopoli- F 
tan, and successful of the period. A recital 3 
in the preface of a few facts like these pre- } 
pares one for a series of letters which con- 
tains examples of Gibbon, Sheridan, Fox, the 
Prince Regent, Gen. Moreau, Alexander of 
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Russia, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Capodis- 
trias. Beside such historians, orators, artists, 
generals, and rulers, the Bishop of Derry is 
a minor figure, but by virtue of certain melo- 
dramatic traits he is worth his weight in 
gold to the lover of light literature. We 
cannot refrain from giving a snatch of the 
paean which, in 1797, he sends to his daugh- 
ter from Potsdam when the guest of Fred- 
erick William II.: 

“Sans Souci and Sans Souci for ever, my 
dearest Elizabeth! At last, on the thirtieth 
of October—Sunday noon—here I am truly 
worthy of this Philosophic Mansion, without 
care, and almost without thought, so con- 
summately am I Germanized «eet 
close of day we close our labours, and then 
here is our recompense: 

Soupe. 

Bouilli of duck or goose. 

Mutton shoulder or leg. 
and a large bowl of punch, in which we 
bury all fatigue, and at length all thought, 
and then, as the clock strikes eight, enter 
the warming pan, et tout est dit, and all 
night sleep in Elysium without one single 
ghost in our dreams.”’ 


The Historical MSS. Commission, we may 
be sure, would have rejoiced to lay hands 
upon these Hervey-Foster letters. Through 
good fortune they are published not in fine 
print and small quarto, but with the added 
attraction which comes from beauty of type, 
paper, and plates. We believe that they have 
permanent merit apart from their open and 
graceful style. Much might be said of their 
worth as historical material, but we prefer 
to insist that they are capital reading. Who. 
ever approaches them from the side of litera- 
ture will see before he has gone far that 
they are a contribution to history. They 
could easily be made to illustrate a dozen 
important points arising from the affairs of 
the period they cover, 1777-1821. We men- 
tion three only: English sentiment towards 
Napoleon in its progressive development, 
passim; the state of feeling in London after 
Nelson’s death; Masséna’s opinion of the 
Emperor as expressed to the Duchess Eliza- 
beth. So satisfactory a bundle of family 
correspondence is seldom issued. 





A Teat-Book of Zodlogy. By T. Jeffery 
Parker [New Zealand] and W. A. Haswell 
[New South Wales]. Two volumes, pp. 
xxxv, 779; xx, 683; 1,173 figures [some 
colored]. Macmillan Co. 

This work, the significance and usefulness 
of which must be unqualifiedly conceded, 
represents an enormous amount of labor 
upon the part of two experienced teachers, 
one of whom has died since its completion, 
probably in great part from the exhaustion 
attendant thereon. Nor would we under- 
rate the admirable mechanical features of 
the work and the educational portent of the 
issue of so large and costly a text-book 
upon a single branch of natural history, 
while expressing a wish that both the bulk 
and the cost might have been diminished by 
putting more paragraphs into small type. 

The intent and method of the authors are 
clearly set forth in the preface. After an 
introduction and a section upon “General 
Structure and Physiology” there are pre- 
sented in turn the twelve phylums recog- 
nized, viz.: Protozoa, Porifera, Coelenterata, 
Platyhelminths, Nemathelminths, Trochel- 
minths, Molluscoida, Echinodermata, An- 
nulata, Arthropoda, Mollusca and (occupy- 
ing the whole of the second volume) Chor- 
data, corresponding nearly with Vertebrates. 
The discussion of each class is based upon a 
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more or less detailed account of the anatomy 
and development of one or more forms, fairly 
representative and commonly available; the 
chordate types, for example, are Balanoglos- 
sus, Ascidia, lancelet, lamprey, a small 
shark, salmon, Ceratodus, frog, lizard, 
pigeon, and rabbit. The second volume also 
contains a discussion of the “‘mutual rela- 
tionships of the chordata”’ and ‘‘of the twelve 
phyla” (the titles of the two illustrative 
diagrams are unfortunately transposed). The 
last seventy pages are devoted to Geographic 
Distribution, the Philosophy and History of 
Zoblogy, and Modern Literature, seven of 
the sixty writers recommended being Ameri- 
can. The index is well arranged and nearly 
complete. 

Actual errors are gratifyingly few, the 
most serious, perhaps, being the ascription 
of a “posterior cornu” to the “‘lateral ven- 
tricle’’ of the rabbit. The frequent recur- 
rence of ‘‘ceecum” for cecum exemplifies 
the desirability of discarding diphthongs as in 
economy, equator, and aqueduct. As to termi- 
nology, aside from the consistent use of 
dorsal and ventral, of precaval and postcaval, 
and of neuron (for cerebro-spinal axis), the 
most notable feature is the replacement of 
ventricle by cele, and the designation of 
the encephalic cavities by the compounds 
mesocele, paracale, etc., terms which, if we 
are to credit the declarations and vaticina- 
tions of a recent “‘minority report on nomen- 
clature,” are “generally repulsive to edu- 
cated men” and calculated to“bring anatomy 
into disgrace.” Yet even those who maj 
share these gloomy views respecting a single 
feature of the present work will probably 
admit this to be highly authoritative and ac- 
curate; it is unquestionably the most recent 
and comprehensive text-book of zodlogy in 
the English language. 





Introduction to Algebra. By G. Chrystal. 
London: Adam & Charles Black; New 
York: Macmillan. 1898. 8vo, pp. 412+25. 
This algebra for beginners, by the well- 

known author of a highly praised two-vol- 

ume advanced treatise on the elementary 
parts of this branch of mathematics (so we 
must describe it to avoid confusion with the 
so-called “Higher Algebra,” or theory of 
invariants), is distinguished by two features 
which place it among the text-books of the 
pew type. The first, which is nothing at all 
new in oral teaching, though, perhaps, novel 
in print, is the extensive illustration of the 
subject by Cartesian geometry, which, far 
from diverting the student into a different 
subject, simply sheds upon diagrams con- 
sisting of arrays of letters a flood of light 
from other diagrams in which continuity is 
an iconic character. The other innovation 
lies in abandoning the ancient severity of 
the mathematical style of writing, which 
preserved such a haughty reticence as to the 
objective point at which the discussion was 
driving, and in consenting to take the stu- 
dent frankly into the author’s confidence, as 
far as the rationale of algebraic work goes. 
The essence of the mathematics is always 
brought into bold relief. At the same time 
its use, as well as the limits of this use, are 
made thoroughly familiar by copious special 
cases, All this renders the book excessively 
bulky, notwithstanding its being restricted 
to the very minimum of what a primer of 
algebra must contain. This restriction is 
in part wholesome in itself, in part it is the 
price which is paid for pretty thorough in- 





struction in the topics that are entered upon. 
After all, everybody who has mastered it 
agrees that algebra is a great help to every 
man who thinks; but what is the good of 
studying it unless sufficient facility in its 
application and manipulation be acquired to 
make it a handy tool? 

We do not say a better book could not be 
made, This one is not founded on as deep 
a psychology as could be desired—witness 
the author’s remark that ‘“‘the difficulty that 
untrained minds find in algebra arises sim- 
ply from deficiency in the capacity of taking 
pains.” In several instances the use of 
technical terms is not quite as careful as 
could be wished, though there is nothing to 
match the author’s calling the absolute, or 
modular, value of an algebraic quantity, a 
scalar quantity! If quaternion phraseology 
is to be used, it is a tensor. The book con- 
tains upwards of two thousand exercises, to 
which a Key is provided. 





Etudes de Littérature Européenne. Par Joseph 
Texte. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 1898. 
12mo, pp. 304. 


M. Joseph Texte made himself known 
three years ago by a work, crowned by the 
Academy, on ‘Rousseau, and the Beginnings 
of Literary Cosmopolitanism.’ He now pre- 
sents himself with divers ‘‘studies” in his 
hand, which he has since then (presumably) 
contributed to the journals of the day—stu- 
dies of literature in various countries. De- 
sirous of giving chase to what Mme. de Staél 
was the first to call “‘l’esprit européen,” he 
has wisely prepared himself by acquiring 
other languages than that of France, and his 
most active hunting is done in England. 

M. Texte writes on the large general sub- 
jects of the comparative history of-litera- 
tures, of Italian influence on the French Re- 
naissance, of German influence on French 
Romanticism, of the literary hegemony of 
France; and he writes also on the large in- 
dividual subjects of Sir Thomas Browne 
(whom he depicts less ably than Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen has done), of Keats and neo- 
Hellenism, of Wordsworth—basing the great- 
er part of his paper on the remarkable work 
on Wordsworth’s early life published two 
years ago by M. Emile Legouis (who, in 
return, in the translation of his book, speaks 
of “the able article’ of M. Texte), and of 
Mrs. Browning, on whom he passes the fol- 
lowing judgment, by which he himself may 
be judged: ‘On peut dire sans crainte 
qu'elle est lepoéte le plus philosophe de notre 
époque, en méme temps que l’un des plus 
exquis et des plus rares par le talent.” In 
order to write on these topics, he has read 
a great deal—that is the precise statement 
of the impression his writings produce, and 
it is in large measure a creditable impres- 
sion; it is not, nowadays, every man that 
writes who reads. But: to read in order to 
write—that creates precisely the sort of work 
we have here; a book entirely derived from 
books; a book containing little acute per- 
sonal observation of human life, little vivid 
personal expression of human emotion, little 
distinct originality of outlook, but exhibit- 
ing, in connection with ardent moral beliefs, 
a conscientious comparison of other men’s 
observations, and other men’s feelings, and 
other men’s points of view; and a not unjust 
estimate of them. This is, in fine, one of 
the books of which such countless numbers 
lie on our tables, the careful and serious 
work of “a man of letters.” 
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“Itisa Be besk te ut in the hands of young stu- 
dents of Datly Times. 


ag At paper, 35 cents. 


Complete plication. For sale by all dook 
Hon mypet rene. yay hn ne of price by the publisher. 
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Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. 
introduction and notes, by ALeEET S. Coox, Pn D., L.A D.. 
lish Language and Literatura in Yale University 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
by Wiison FaRRAND,A.M., Associate Principal of the N 
With Portrait of Burns. 


Tennyson's The Princess. 
Grorok Epwarkp Woopperry, 
University. With Portrait of Tennyson. 


Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 
troduction and notes, by JaMes GarexLear CROSWELL, 
the Brearley School, New York. With Portrait. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited, 
notes, by Ropert Herrick. A B., Assistant Professor o 
versity of Chicago. With Portrait of George Ellot. 


Shakspere’s [lerchant of Venice. 
and notes, by Francis B GuuMeRe PhD, 
College; Member of the Conference on English of the National Committee of 


llilton’s L’Allegro, Il 
Edited, with introductions and notes, by Wiitiam P. Tres, A.M., Professor 
of English in the University of the South, With Portrait of Milton. 


1900, 1901, AND 1902 EXAMINATIONS. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Books I. anp Il. Edited, with intro 
daction and notes, by Enwarp Evererr Hace, Jr. Ph.D... Professor of Rhetort 
College. With Portrait of Milton, Cloth, 50 cents 
Boards, 35 centa 
Edited, with 
Professor of the Eng 
With bP eerens < f Burke. 
ow SO centa 
Re arce 25 cents 
Edited, with introduction and notes, 
ewark Academy Newark 
Cloth, SO cents 
Boards, 35 cents 
Edited, with introduction and notes, 
A.B., Professor of Literature In Columbia 
lot C0 cents 


Boards, 40 centa 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. Elited, with introduction and notea, by Briss 

Perry, A.M, Professor of Oratory and Msthetic Critictam in Princeton Unt 

Edited, with versity. With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. Clow, $i 00 
Boards, 65 cents 


Edited, with in- 
A.B, Head master of 
Clots, 75 cents 
Boards, 50 cents 

with introduction and 
f Rhetoric in the Unt 
Cloth, 75 cents 
Boards, 50 cents 


Edited, 


Professor of English in Haverford 


with introduction 


Cloth, 60 cents 
Boards, 40 cents 


Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. 


75 cents 
50 centa 


Cloth, 
Boards, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JUST Pl BLISHE DP. 


Fifteenth Edition. 


PHYSICS. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


By E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 


Late Professor in Staff College, England. 


This edition fully maintains the high scientific standard which it has 
always held in the largest colleges and universities of the world. 

Not only essential as the latest Text-Book for COLLEGES, but also 
as a book of reference for SCIENTIFIC READERS. 


1142 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


_ 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


zB W. CHRISTERN 

(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between S8th and 89th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Fore Books: Agents oe the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. stock 
mares on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leteais a8 s00n as issued. 
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Brentano’s 
French Department. 


mua MAIGNEN. Le Pere Hecker est-ii un 


sibechecctsbenseese “és ; by mall, 85c. 
EDMOND | DEMOLINS. A em tient le 
des Anglo-Saxons.... 75¢.; by mali, 


EDMOND DEMOLINS. Les cae a’ ome 
"hui ; by mail, 85. 


ancseew ROSTANO. Cyamns és ‘Bergersc. 
. 75¢ ; by mali, S3c 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. La ete | Morta. 
$1.40. postpaid. 
FaRSnArN BKUNETIERE. Manuel de i’his- 
de la litterature francaise. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
31 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEWEST BOOKS. 





‘* Very like what we call genius.”— Zhe Academy. 


‘Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes 


12mo, $1.50. 


By ZACK 


‘¢ The stories are full of power, they are poignant, they possess a quality of tragic and dramatic force.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE SAYS: 
‘* To deal effectively with a miserable theme is given to not 


|| more than one writer ina thousand. Nothing is commoner than 


the ambition to be ‘ artistic’ in the treatment of repulsive mate 

rial . . . but one must have more than art if oneis really to 

transfigure the sordid substance; one must have inspiration and a 
| deep tender —— into human nature. Zack has the insight 
| and the inspiration, also the art, Sheisa writer in a thousand 
. . » . There isa flavor of originality which is never missing. 
Zack will take rank as a strong writer as this book becomes better 
known. She will also rank as a strong figure in contemporary 
fiction. She writes of grimand poignant passions at first hand, and 
| her style, as wellas her point of view, is expressive of her individu- 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY: 


‘*Tt is so good to finda prize among the heap that crowd a 
reviewer's table. It is so good to cease from criticism and in- 
dulge with the whole heart in the ‘noble pleasure of praising.’ 
ee I should pity anyone who could read these stories un- 
moved. They are to be classed with ig ag a ‘ Rizpah,’ and 
there is not much to go along with them in English literature, not 
much with the same terrible, tearing, tearless passion. . . . 
In this book there are great pages, notable pages, unforgettable 
pages, pages sufficient to give the writer a reputation.” 


PHILADELPHIA CALL: 


‘‘All the stories have a certain weird, indescribable interest. 
As a volume the book may without our praise be called fascinat- 
ing.” 


| ality.” 


ad Ta 





—The Spectator. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


‘« ‘Zack’ is still quite young, I believe, and she ought to have 
great things before her. A distinguished critic said to me that 
her work recalled Emily Bronte’s. That seemed an extravagant 


i 
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saying, but a story of hers, ‘The Storm,’ went far toconvince me || 


that he was right. The thing was quite short—a scene in a cot- 
tage—but strung toa fierce intensity of passion, and one might 
almost say shaken by the storm throughout. It is indeed a mas- 
terpiece of tragic suggestion.” 


MISS JEANNETTE L, GILDER, IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 


‘** Life is Life’ gives unusual promise, : 
quality of ‘Zick’s’ work is its condensation. She does not waste 


One excellent 


words, In this peculiarity she reminds one of Mr. Kipling. The | 


stories are racy and they are eb She takes an episode in the 
life ofa man ora woman and writes it out with a true appreciation 
of its dramatic worth.” 


THE ACADEMY: 

‘* We advise evgrybody who cares for distinguished work to 
read ‘ Life is Life’ . . . Itis not merely a book of promise, it 
is a performance and a fine performance.” 

COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 
‘Tt needs no very critical discernment to recognize that here 


is a talent of the first order; she gives us ina simple straightfor- | | 


ward fashion strong, vigorous pictures of the life of the common 


people; her style is compact without being crowded, and at times ||| 


so rugged as to be almost masculine.” 
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SOME NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


| A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


By Ferp. ScAHWILL, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern History in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 450 pp,, $1.50 net. 


The lack of any one volume text book covering this period of history has been so generally recognized as to be frequently commented upon, 
though works on particular epochs or phases of European History are almost beyond reckoning in numbers. Dr. Schwill is the first to provide a 
single volume covering the course of events in Earope from the Italian Renaissance to the present day. The book is intended to fill the needs of High 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


A Text-Book for the use of Teachers and Students in Normal Schools, Collegas, and Universities. By C. LLoyp MorGAN, Princi- 
pal of University College, Bristol, Eagland. New Edition for America, with Preface by H. W. Jameson, Associate Superinten- 


dent of Schools, New York. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 
The necessity for grounding the art of 


for the general student. 


'y upon the sound basis of Psychology is generally recognized at the present time by all re 
D 


Pedagog, 
ressive educators. It has become evident that many of the practical problems presented by school life cannot be satisfactorily solved excep 


e light of such truths as the sciénce of mind reveals. 


Prof. Morgan, well known asa perebeloatt of unusual acumen, and as head of an institution which gives special prominence to Normal Train- 


ing, brings to the treatment of his su 


conditions. His book is, above all, practical; in touch with the various educational movements of the day, and apprec 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


ject not only a clear comprehension of mental phenomena, but also a fest familiarity with schoolroom 


tive of the present needs. 


By J, Scorr Crark, A.M., Author of ‘‘A Practical Rhetoric,” etc., and Professor of the English Language at Northwestern Uni- 


versity. Crown 8vo, 900 pages, $2.00 nef. 


Professor Clark presents a ‘Laboratory Method " devised after long experience in teaching and tested for 
characteristics of each writer's style are exhibited analytically, quotations from 


study of rather than about the masters of English prose. The central 


the most authoritative critics preceding numerous 


rief corroborative illustrations. Prefixed to the di 


in his own class-room. It is a 
of each author is a biographical outline, 


| followed by @ bibliography covering all sources of valuable criticism. These bibliographies in themselves represent no inconsiderable amount of pains- 


| taking labor, and their fulness, — with the peer — o— —, my cap not a few 
ve me e author brings 


by a happy combination of the deductive and indu 


sidered. 


_ THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


With Studies for Teachers, By WiLLtaM Lows Bryan, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Indiana University, and CHARLOTTE 


Lowt Bryan, A.M. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS. 
Institutions, Character, Progress. By CHaries R, Henperson, Pb.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago: 


— - —— - ae aeons 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net, 


ble lines of supplemental inv jon. Thus 
nto clear relief the salient features in the work of each writer con- 


Write for Special Circulars and Text-Book Catalogues. Special Discount to Teachers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























